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can I do? You cannot more doat on your sweet girls 
at home, than I do on mine—yet’ : 

««What! Ruth turned out so ill? Cursed in her ? 
My heart bleeds for her, as much as for you. Oh! what 
has that once innocent creature done Y ; 

«* Done? Made mine a happy life were it ending 
now, by but the short time she was with me here, where 
she must not lead me longer! Oh never think it was 
she that I meant cursed me! She ’s innocence itself— 
She has done nothing.’ ; 

«+ Be composed,—trust in God’s promise to save the 
wicked man’s soul alive, who turneth away from the 
wickedness he hath committed,—and so trusting, now 
trust me also with this hidden sin that is so heavy in 

’ 
your breast. ; 

««] talk and but mislead you,’ answered Marmaduke. 
‘T have no heavy sin here! I have committed none, or 
but what belongs to the common evil of our natures. It 
is my very loathing of sinful thoughts, and promptings 
of the foul fiend, that drives me to you.’ 

«+ You are in danger then of falling—you cannot 
resist some fierce temptation, or fear you will fail in the 
conflict ?” 

«¢Qh no, no, by all-seeing God, no! so far from 
that-— 

«« Nay, nay, brother, keep to yourself the nature of 
the temptation—I have no curiosity —I can equally pray 
for your deliverance, know it, or know not. It is be- 
fore God, not man, we are to prostrate ourselves, and be 
ashamed. Be not angry, however, if I say—be not too 
bold—Let him who standeth take heed lest he fall.’ 

«Dear and good man—feel forme! I have nothing 
to confess! the ideas, the feelings that come between me 
and—and—that dear child of mine—are horrors, ugly 
horrors, not temptations. This perplexed talk—this 
delirium, as it must seem to you, is a faint picture— 
wo’sme! dut ashadow—of that confounding of finest 
and foulest feelings, delicious and pure thoughts, and 
loathsome ones, that are now for ever fighting Aere, and 
here!’ and he struck his forehead and his breast. 

«<‘The only temptation I know, as such, is the all-pure 
joy that tender fathers feel in their dear daughters ! 
What you feel to yours—what youll feel to-night when 
you kiss her and say “ good night, my love.” T'hat’s 
what I alone went. Is thatacrime? T'hat’s what I 
had fora while—that is what I despair ever to have 
more! Is that a wish to be confessed? Wish beside, 
Heaven that hears me knows, I have not—I would not 
live to have—I would execute on my most execrable self, 
justice, bloody justice, could it ever amount to that!’ 

«« And what deprives you of a father’s happiness? I 
can’t yet understand.’ 

“« You well may not—I cannot clothe the subject in 
its proper words, to startle a pure and innocent-thoughted 
father all at once. Ah! sir, you never dream of wishing 
that dear child of your bosom, to be not the child of your 
bosom ; you are proud to feel her your own—you have 
her babyhood in your eye yet! J never knew I had 
that longing of my soul, foolish longing! granted, a 
baby girl, tillin the full beauty—yes! my soul is not 
blind—the glorious beauty of womanhood, it burst upon 
me, mixed with the blandishments of a sweet child, and 
ahelpless one! If yet you are in the dark, I'll try to 
talk with something like method, by the edge of the sea 
—but [ detain you from home.’ 

“¢Till midnight, and welcome, if I can but lighten 
your breast a grain of its load. ‘I'he curate will not stir 
after his jug and pipe are given to him, and the night’s 
sweet and soft. Methinks I see a little, and I hope, that 
whereas I at first feared that sin and shame brought you 
to me, as a guilty man, the truth is, that a virtuous hor- 
ror of even its image too close, and a delicate purity and 





over-dread of even an involuntary step out of nature’s | 
(or our second nature’s) strict path, brings you to me | 


4s your adviser, not confessor.’ 

“The conversation that followed was long and low, 
as they walked on the margin of the sea by starlight. 
The words of Marmaduke as they returned, and he 
paused near the house, were——‘So by that time you 








doom? I expect your judgment as I might that of hea- 
ven made audible, and will no more think of disobe- 
dience to it, than to the voice of God, whose minister 
you are. ‘T'wo fates depend on it. 
a wife—if we must live apart—if she ought to become an 
unwilling wife, and keep her faith, if my heart burst, Ill 
not rebel against your verdict, it shall burst alone !” ” 


If my child must be | 


On his way home, Marmaduke, under the safe conduct | 


of the clergyman’s daughter, is met by Ruth, in great | 


alarm at the lateness of the hour, who, struck at sight of 
her old office taken by another, could not speak a word 
for a short space, though she knew who was his guide. 


Resuming her too dear office, she walked happy by his 


side, 


“The deep stillness of the summer night, something | 


of boldness which dark and a starry heaven’s free vast- 


ness, and glooms of wood and mountain (for they had to | 


pass along the skirt of an ancient wood enclosing a 
monastic ruin), never fail to inspire, and possibly the 
recent view of another leading him, these or other deeper 
springs of female resolve and strong emotion, possessed 
the forlorn girl on this solemn walk. 

“ ¢ Suppose it possible,’ she began to say, tremulously, 
but, as she proceeded, energetically, ‘that I should not 
be your daughter after all! no kin at all to you! no more 
nearness of blood than there is between two people that 
may marry; not so much of course as between two cousins 
(and a burning blush suffuseu her whole face) ; just as if I 
had been only at nurse with Alice Woolstoncraft, or any 
poor soul you was married to, and directly forced away 
from, as you was from her; Alice no mother of mine! 
only “ make believe” so, as children say; and could you 
love me afterwards, at all! When I should be nothing 
to you, not your Ruth, but somebody else’s Ruth, you 
would never care for me more, would ye, now?’ she said, 
affecting playfulness, ‘ Dear Marmaduke !—a funny way 
of calling my dad!—make believe now I’m a poor 
strange girl on a sudden, you not my father, she not my 
mother—would’nt that be being quite astranger? And 
now, do you love me 2’ 

«“ This was a wild start of feeling, in that so softening 
hour, and that love-whispering scene among the fragrant 
lime trees, and low twitter of sleepy birds, which the next 
moment made the impassioned girl start at herself, and 
wish to God she could recall the words! They smote 
her like guilt, in spite of truth, that told her she but 
veiled the simple fact as a wild hypothesis; for Marma- 
duke had not even been foster-father to her, and his wife 
had not been mother, and he had never even witnessed 
or shared at all her part of foster-mother, which alone 
was hers. What was he then to her? 
dow of affinity existed not, and a brief period’s mockery 
of a relationship alone stood between them as a barrier 
to mutual warmer passions. Ought it to divide them, so 
needing as well as so loving each other? Might not 


Even the sha- | 


such a singular advent of a tie render it only firmer, 


onder, perhaps purer, for the short delusion ? 
fonder, I r, for the short delusion ? 

« All these questions flew over the mind of her com. 
panion as a crowd of some flying things might do across 


a sky of leaden hue, which, whether black as night, or | 


snowy as silver-winged sea birds, the aroused eye cannot 


distinguish ere all are past, and nothing is again except | 


that sky of leaden hue. 


calm and monotony. Not a word of answer had he the 


And yet they have disturbed its | 


recollection to make, so busy was he with this wild train | 


of thoughts; but when it had passed over, then the 
(imagined) actual nature of their connection, and his 


own diseased state of the imagination, induced by excess | 
of fondness, and consisting rather of ominous fancies of | 


future unhallowed fires, than any present mischief, like 


that sky assumed an added gloom. Fancy+for the very 
first time had been set loose, not by his own thoughts 
but by her innocent fears of utterly losing his affection, 
forcing way from her full heart. But fancy would not 
return to her restraint. And ‘ Suppose it possible she 
was not my daughter after all!’ This echo of her 
words was destined never more to be silent in the heart 
of Paull, idle and dreamy as they seemed, till that agi- 
tated heart found a sweet or dismal! rest—the rest of love’s 


will have weighed all I have said, and you will seal my | haven or life’s end.” 


NO. 12—parrT 1.—19837. 


The good clergyman had undertaken to find out, for 
Marmaduke, what was truly the state of Ruth’s affections 
towards her cousin, who had been greatly exasperated 
by her hesitations, 1etractations, and delays; and having 
employed his daughter for that purpose, she, from Ruth’s 
blushes and agitation, concluded that she was in love 
with him, but averse to leave her blind father without a 
protector. The result of her enquiries having been com- 
municated to Marmaduke by the pastor, he betrayed no 
strong emotion ; “ but a paleness, so marked in its steady 
usurpation of his whole face, through all its weather. 
marks and bronze of climate, so nearly amounting to the 
complete bloodless marble hue of a corpse.” After this 
he commanded her to marry ber cousin, and her strength 
of mind being completely subdued, she gave her consent, 
though with a breaking heart. She now passed most of 
her life alone in the most out-of-the-way places; but 
prying eyes were upon her—and she had been several 
times observed, on any person coming near her, to 
huddle away some needle-work, and look like “a guilty 
thing surprised.” Wan, sunken-eyed, and drooping, 
vulgar malignity circulated the most infamous whispers 
against her and her father—*this privy preparation of 
baby-linen was necessary”—and “the simple sea-faring 
youth” was pitied as about to become the legal protector 
of a worse than spurious offspring. The horrid rumour 
reached the ears of Mr. Llewellyn’s modest and virtuous 
daughter; and though recoiling from all credit of such 
a crime, she one day told her friend what had been said 
by many, and “then fixing her eyes on a little shut 
basket, unable to speak, fell into hysterical sobbing.” 
Ruth was neither astounded nor incensed by the shock- 
ing slander; her only thought was, that now she must 
no longer assume the disguise of a daughter. Then 
opening the basket, she took out and unfolded before 
her friend—« an finished shrowd—her 
That very night she disclosed to Mr. Llewellyn the se. 
cret of her birth, and broke a promise made to the dying, 
“ the last degree of cruel impiety, in the universal opinion 
of the Cambro-British rural population even to this day.” 

Mr. Llewellyn cautiously broke to the “altered man, 
whose whole aspect had assumed something of gaunt 
ghostliness and wildness,” the extraordinary revelation 
of his supposed daughter; and its effect upon hin®is 
described with prodigious power. It was not joy—but 
acute anguish and grief. “Ah! sir,’ at last he said, 
“what was this you murmured on my ear? or did I 
dream? Ruth no child of mine? God! I can never 
believe it! Nota father!” These are indeed 


almost own.” 


«“ Gleams of redeeming tenderness ;” 


Marmaduke is vindicated from all that might have seemed 
questionable, or worse than questionable, in his distract- 
ed love for his daughter, and we “sympathise with the 
pleasure of the good man in this evidence of his neigh- 
bour’s purity of secret mind; for grief and regret were 
The 
darker idea of some unholy flame, instead of proving its 
reality, by now leaping out the sphere of troubled 
dreams into life, as the barrier was removed, had vanish- 
ed as a dream; but the father’s love, distinct and pure, 
survived the ordeal, and came forth mourning over the 
loss of its object, instead of being swallowed up in any 
more selfish species of passion. 

They who had been most forward to spread the horrid 
calumny were as forward to crush it, and to believe the 
truth. Old rumours, corroborative of Ruth’s confession, 
were revived ; and Marmaduke having obtained a certain 
clue to the residence of a person important to the esta- 
blishment of the fact, set out with a boy for his guide, 
toa hut in a sequestered spot, tenanted by an ancient 
woman of the obstetric (also the black) art, who had 
been the agent in the strange yet tender stratagem of his 
wife. But not till he had written thus to 


the first visible signs of returning consciousness.” 


deceased 
Ruth :— 

«“ Daughter of my heart still! I have nothing to for- 
give! I believe you only deceived me at first, in pity to 
a dying woman, and afterwards in love for me. We 
will not part. Nothing but the hand of death shall 
now divide your hand from mine, my sweet guide, my 
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child, my all in this world. Be comforted and live for 


me, and so that you live with me, make whatever your 
own innocent love likes of your poor blind friend, 
“ MaRMADUKE.” 


Let us now accompany him to Margery Foulke’s 
hovel. 

«“ They had met no creature in their way, even up to 
the moment of reaching the very rock and huge mound 
described as the site of Margery’s house, neither had any 
smoke been discoverable. At last they stood on an 
eminence of seared sod, with huge stones and deep 
gorse clumps, and which sunk abruptly before them. 

«“* We must go back, we’re out of all track here,’ said 
the lad. «I think she’s surely dead ; there was no smoke 
all round every where; and I don’t know the exact spot 
now we're at it, though it looked distinct as a reef out 
of the sea, a bit ago. Lord have mercy on me, what’s 
that sound ?’ cried the boy, bending his ear to the earth, 
when he saw behind an angular bit of crag, a deep hole 
with stakes, whisped round with fern stalks ; felt a feeble 
creeping up of some warm vapour in his face, invisible 
in the light as smoke, though smoke it was, it was so 
trifling; and then a voice said from under their feet, 
with the languor of illness, * What be ye wanting there ?” 
the sound taking strange hollowness thus ascending out 
of the earth, as it were, up the aperture. The hut was 
in fact beneath their feet. A great weight of earth and 
turfs had been piled as roof to this subterranean abode, 
partly formed of the excavated mound, probably an an- 
cient tumulus containing ashes of the dead (generally 
to be found in these regular hillocks, with an adjacent 
cairn, such as was seen close by), and for the chimney 
or funnel use had been made of a rift in the mountain 
stone. A few steps would have brought them to the 
brink of this wild roof, with deep gorse for eaves, beneath 
which was the cavern-like entrance, marked by a few 
white peat ashes thrown forth, a pitcher, and water 
dipped out of the dingy sluggish little stream, such as 
creeps through the soil of peat moss in such places. 

«“ They found their way off the house top, round and 
down and into the house itself. A shriveled face, 
smoked, blear-eyed, yet deathly wan, through that mask 
of smoke, stain, and wrinkles, was just visible, as coming 
forth, disturbed, not alarmed ; and a decrepit fog ybowed 
almost double with age, so that it seemed an exertion to 
her to raise her visage enough tw gaze at theirs, came 
moaning towards them. 

«“«T’ve come for ye to tell my fortune, mother.’ Mar- 
maduke began, jocosely, partly because he was happy, 
and more from an awkwardness in commencing his 
business. And now he begged the youth to divert him- 
self outside, while he addressed her. But the woman 
was too near that grave she seemed to desire a3 much as 
to need, to be alive to jokes, or enter into the spirit of 
his address. 

“Go, go thee ways, foolish man!’ she muttered 
despondingly, ‘ think ye, if I eould tell fortunes, I could 
not mend ’em too, somehow—and then, would J be here? 
No more need to deceive folk now! I’d best make my 
peace with Him I can’t deceive.’ 

“« Let me pour you a thimbleful of rum, good dame, 
I’ve a drop in a bottle.’ 

«“« None o’ your rum for me! What’s brought you 
here? [can't see but just one—wasn’t there two on 
ye? You talk like a foreigner, and are free, like a sailor- 
man. If ye come to tak my goods, here be none for ye; 
and if ye seek my life, so as ye will show the mercy 
you'll want some day, and stop while I say a prayer or 
two, mayhap ye’'ll take it just as easy as my death-hour 
will, or easier: so it’s much matter what ye want, pud- 
deting and tramping over my head. God’s wil] be done. 
Lord ! forgive me!’ 

«“ Enfeebled in mind and frame, through solitude and 
sorrow and age combined, she mingled human anger 
with human sullen resignation. But her hearer was 
shocked, and by degrees, after blowing up her embers 
for her, and almost forcing on her a cordial, won on her 
so as to elicit a few answers to his questions. 

«* Did you know a person they called Alice Wool- 
stoncraft—Paull was her husband’s name—a man that 
was press’d once ?’ 

“«*To be sure [ did.’ 

«“« Did she ever bear a child while he was off, that was 
christened Ruth? Didn't you come es midwife, Mar- 


| home, or dream it, methinks—and you’re he, are you! 


«“ The old woman tried to view his face. 
«« Who are you, come to tempt me to tell a lie again, 
| and anger my God that has heard too often my curses 
| of rage, as well as my many wicked lies? I have told 
that lie, you seem to know; but why are ye so curst, 
now, as to want me to tell it o’er again? She never 
bore babe, not she, manchild or womanchild—never !” 

“A mournful, a childless pain, shot across the heart 
of her hearer at this full last demonstration of the fact, 
which had yet, but a little before, buoyed that heart like 
a reprieve from death! His eyes swam in tears, and he 
was ready to ejaculate, ‘ Farewell, my daughter! So 
ends my dream of a father !’”” 

Here the scene shifts, and we are removed to the 
Orme’s Head, and into the midst of the attempted exe- 
cution of a rash and violent, though under the circum- 
stances not inexcusable, scheme of William Paull’s to 
get possession of the person of Ruth who had so often 
broken her engagement to marry him, and lately on the 
very day appointed for the marriage. Butwe must give 
the continuation and conclusion of Marmaduke’s inter- 
view with Margery Foulke; and we do not hesitate to 
say that, with some abatement on the score of language 
and of keeping, it will not suffer from comparison with 
almost any scene of like character in the novels or ro- 
mances of Sir Walter Scott. 

«“*¢ Alice Woolstoncraft never bore babe, manchild, 
or womanchild, never !’ 

“After the mournful pause already mentioned, poor 
Paull’s long farewell to the father-feeling, he quickly 
revived, and with a trembling of anxious curiosity, said, 

«“* And now, as vou see, I know every thing else— 
how you brought a child across the bay, a new-born one, 
for that poor creature to pass off on me, for hers and 
my child’— 

“* Yours, did yo say? Then you’re the husband 
come back?’ She interrupted him, but with torpid in- 
difference. ‘I did hear some talk of his being come 


Yes, we meant to cheat you—but you came too late— 
well, well! it’s all one now.’ 

«« And now, dear good woman, tell me who were the 
parents who could part with that beautiful poor naked 
thing, and let you bear it off in a boat over waves and 
—who was her mother? who was the father ?’ 

«“ The woman seemed, or was, of great age; but long 
living alone, and that loathsome sort of despair that fro- 
ward minds, when worldly hope is quite gone, sink into, 
and long habit of hating mankind for having imputed 
to her crimes beyond what she had ever contemplated— 
all these tended to shut her up, as it were, with her evil 
and wretched self, thus to give added appearance of a 
near departure from a world she loathed, and its crea- 
tures that she shunned and was shunned by. 

“ But his last question seemed like the spear of [thuriel 
to conjure up the whole fierce woman, beneath this 
living shell or coffin, as such a ruinous carcass might be 
almost called, and to his question, ‘ who was the father ?” 
—‘ I'd bless God yet before I die, if man or devil, black 
art or black dog, would tell me that! Yet, God take 
me,’ she added with dropt voice, looking at her two arm- 
bones loosely lapped in sallow shriveled skin (for such 
the two arms she held up appeared) now trembling with 
passion, and curving the long-nailed fingers, with the 
action of a hawk’s foot just clutching a prey, as express- 
ing their readiness to tear out the eyes of the object of 
her long deliberate rage of revenge, burning yet under 
ashes,—* God take me! helpless wretch that I am, what 
could J do, if I was told V 

“+ But you knew the mother 2’ 

«¢ Aye, I ought to know—my own only child, I ought 
toknow! And a good girl, and good to me till’— 

«+ Your own, was it your daughter?—My God! are 
you my Ruth's grandmother then !—and shall we never 
know who—’ 

«« What could J do, if I was told? her hollow, now 
horrid, voice kept reiterating to herself, her hands now 
clenched into two trembling impotent fists, and her tooth- 
less gums working like the jaws of ruminating beasts, 
only more rapidly—with the action, as impotent of pur- 
pose—of a raging gnashing of teeth. 

«+ But the mother—your daughter—does she live ?” 

««No, no!—she’s in her dry bones, poor creature, 
and I here in the flesh—such flesh as this is—against 
right course of nature,’ and she grasped up the whole 


and finger— She did not desire to live—and J, 1 wa 
cruel to her—that’s the curse on me!’ 

“* What was your daughter’s name !—where lived 
she?’ 

“« Elizabeth.’ 

“«Ha!’ Something struck the mind of her noy 
trembling interrogator, which allowed but this interjee. 
tion, and instantly plunged him into dumb deepes 
reverie. His heart began to palpitate most violently, 
dizzy whirling of a moment seized his brain, his very 
knees knocked together: some fatal past, known only to 
himself, was presented, like a phantasma which some 
evil worker, or that human ruin herself, as a demoniac 
sorceress, conjured up to stand like his own black death. 
scaffold before his mind’s eye. Conscience took the 
alarm, and all was dismal as death and the judgment 
itself shadowing his soul could make it, in that pause, 
Suddenly he burst forth— Elizabeth Foulke! You 
name’s Foulke! Betsy Foulke. I thank God! By 
she was muttering in her stupidity of exhaustion after 
such a rage, long unawakened, though never dead, and 
noticed not his words. 

“« Yet who could not be cruel? She, my only help, 
came home crying, blushing, hiding her head, poor cre. 
ture! and instead of helping me, must have help] 
was old, old then! If that had been all! But she 
came to shame me—to bear a bastard to call me granny, 
to be dragged up through years of our poor helpless 
selves only, and never a father to ’’t. For never would 
the poor ruined creature tell me who was its father, and 
she never told! IT’ was enough to make me cruel, 
make me mad, wasn’t it? The soft creature that did 
never know will but mine before, to refuse to tell, when 
it was what would have taken the charge off me, and 
got the little torment a man’s protection? But she was 
always shamefaced, dear child ! and it’s my belief it was 
some married man was the dog—all the plagues of hel} 
follow him! But she said it were no good to tell, for 
he would never be seen more—and she should never see 
him more! and then she fell into ’sterics.” «Curse him! 
said I, who brought this upon two lone women!’ and 
I'd have her said Amen! but ‘I won’t, mother, if I die.’ 
she said. ‘Out with ye, then, into the snow, with that 
harlot shape, and lye-in there,’ God pardon me! I've 
said, and she’d sit crying outside our threshold— Will 
ye tell,to come in? Will ye curse him, to come in, 
out of the sleet and snow ?’—I can’t, mother! and the 
sooner it freezes me to the heart the better !—only for 
my poor unborn thing’s sake, let me in, mother!’ So 
we went on! So we went on!’ 

««« Wretch ! did you leave her to perish in the snow” 

“* Wretch in your own teeth!’ retorted the wretched 
woman, her dormant nature now roused—‘ did I say 
such a thing? I lay on our earth floor that she might 
lie on the one bedstick I had, and all I could get her I 
got; but I had planned what to do with the brat cre it 
came. For many a time did your poor wife (if you be 
the man) come to consult me, the ‘ cunning woman’ 4s 
they called me, about her misfortune, as she called it— 
in not having family like other wives, and asking about 
‘charms’ and the like lies and vanities, to make an alte- 
ration, and she was for ever fancying herself in the way 
to be happy, and she’dcry and say she knew her husband 
would soon cease loving her unless—’ 

“ «Margery Foulke is your certain name, isn’t it! 
asked Paull again, inattentive to her words. 

«« Aye, aye, poor old Madge Foulke 's my name. So 
she’d cry, and when the man was off, how she did take 
on, because he'd come and find no hope of a little one! 
—Now when my poor child was in that way, to her sor- 
row and mine—I bethought me what it was to be rich, 
and what a pity it wasn’t that foolish wife that was preg- 
nant, in place of my one poor lamb of my bosom. And 
it was I did put the thing in her head, and J did scheme 
every thing, and I’ll say so to the man her husband if he 
were ever to come back at last. I’m afeard of nothing 
alive and nothing dead! And did somebody say he did 
come back? Did I dream you are the very man, I see 
so dim through a fog there of my old eyes, blind of 
smoke, and tears too in their time? To be sure! who 
else was I talking to?’ 

«+ Where died shg, this unhappy Elizabeth Foulke ? 
Paull now asked, who had not ceased to tremble during 
this burst of her long-pent burthens of memory. 

“«Betsy Oxrven! that was her name—Betsy the 








gery ?’ 
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remaining muscles of her left arm between her thumb 
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was once of that name—proud of her that was to be my 
shame. I’ve had two husbands, man, but never a babe 
of my body but her, and some villain unknown made me 
curse myself that I had not been barren, as that woman.’ 

««No more!’ Paull cried out in a voice of despera- 
tion, ‘I won't hear any more !—Ruth is my daughter! 
Heaven! Heaven! why have you avenged the wrong 
of the mother, through such an instrument? Why 
none but my own child ?” 

Wild involution of crime with misery! But we must 
hurry on to the catastrophe. Ruth falls into the | 
hands of William Paull’s associates, the chief of whom, 
one Shakerly, a desperate villain, had purposed to carry 
her off for himself, and had @ boat with a crew ready to 
row him with his prey out to sea. Marmaduke, not far 
from the place where this diabolical rape was to be com- 
mitted, had flung himself down, after his visit to the 
hovel, in a hollow of the “ Marsh of the Monks,” and 
close by a small rushy pool was lying asleep—but in 
convulsions—when he was disturbed by the footsteps of 
William Paull. Starting to his feet, not from being 
awakened, but in some frightful dream, for his words 
were part of one, though his eyelids were uplifted, and his 
eyes stared wildly, he exclaimed, “ How long have you 
been watching me asleep? Dreams are nature’s, not 
ours. How dare you, sir, pry into my brain and heart, 
when exhausted nature what have I been saying? 
Where’s she? Have patience, boy!” His nephew 
having soothed him as well as he could, Ruth became 
the subject of their speech. Paull had resolved to drop 
in eternal oblivion his last discovery, and let the fact 
stand simply, that he was the real father, without the 
fruitless uvowal, to William at least, of the fate of the 
mother. So he implored his nephew without delay to 
make Ruth his wife; but William, though altogether 
ignorant of Ruth’s fatal passion, had for some time been 
convinced that her heart was not his, and must have 
been given to another, though to whom he could not 
conjecture, and with proper pride, and a feeling better 
than pride, resigned all claim to her, and had only to 
pray that she might be happy. He had repented of his 
plan to seize her person, and believed she was safe under 
the protection of Mr. Llewellyn, and had no suspicion 
of Shakerly’s projected outrage. At that moment Ruth 
comes flying with torn garments, pursued by Shakerly 
and his gang, and Marmaduke in his blindness assisting 
William in the rescue, the ravishers are overpowered ; 
and the Three Friends take their way to the parsonage, 

There Marmaduke, “with a sort of sunkenness of 
spirit and heart as well as voice,” in making his strange 
disclosure to the clergyman, confined himself to briefly 
assuring him that after all Ruth was his own undoubted 
daughter—that the contrary opinion had proved to be a 
mistake—and he left it to his paternal kindness to impress 
that certain fact on the mind of his long mistaken child 
—and to reconcile her to a speedy marriage with her 
cousin—for “ whut protector has she else 1?” —« My dear, 
neighbour, has she not you, her father?” He but 
shrugged his shoulders, and smiled dismally, and was 
silent. 

Ruth needed an hour or two’s sleep, and as she was 
retiring to a chamber in the lowly parsonage, Paull called 
her back, kissed her, and gave her his blessing, in a 
solemn, new, and mysterious manner, but with such 
soothing tenderness, that she suspected no evil—and 
lovingly entreated him to go to rest. ‘ 

During the supposed sleep of Ruth, Paull had a long 
and affecting conversation with the pastor ; he saw Wil- 
liam too, and to him, as her husband, and to that benig- 
nant man, as second father, he committed Ruth, during 
his absence, for he was about, he told them, to take a 

journey. 

“Tt was already twilight when a sheplierd of the 
promontory came running in, without stopping to knock, 
and sought the vicar through private rooms, in his eager- 
ness to tell that he had seen Paull the blind man stealing 
under the high rocks of Llanduddno, there rising like a 
wall to the height of the highest cathedral, the seaward 
buttresses of the dreadful Orme’s Head, although it was 
& spring tide, the sea running in, and the passage ob- 
literated at high tide, and always without an exit, except 
inte those deep watery caves, worn by the action of the 
8ea. 

“ No time was to be lost—strange doubts of his design 
whitened the cheek of the religious man, who had be- 








come deeply interested in the fates of the father and 
3 





daughter—but he imposed silence on his household, to | 
avoid terrifying the poor wearied, and still sleeping girl : | 
but except Kitty, who stayed in doors, all were quickly 
at the near end or aperture of the avenue. No storm 
threatened, but a great swell of the sea, and its advance | 
with all the force of a spring-tide, aided by some wind 
blowing on shore, had in itself all the terrors, if not the | 
uproar of a storm, and the deadliness of a hundred | 
storms, on such a shore. Wo to whatever, existing by | 
breath, should be caught in that lessening prison, wailed | 
beyond the cunning of any architect or tyrant that ever | 
contrived a dungeon ora tower! The vicar would not | 
be restrained from advancing a long way into that im- | 
passable gorge of cliff and ocean, now flinging its long 

breadth of froth, nearer and nearer, high in air, like a 

mighty beast, secure in his mightiness,—advancing in 

measured pace tossing his wrath’s foam. The rest, | 
William, the shepherd, and one other person, followed 

him to the furthest extent possible with safety ; all then | 
joined in one long shout to the unseen adventurous man, 
but the sea was too loud, with its fresh breeze, and its | 
furiously running tide, to allow hope of their being heard. 

Nothing answered but rock birds, cormorants, and puffins, | 
that came flying out overhead with their shrill clangour | 
of many notes; yet did that long, hopeless shout of the | 
haman—and that following wild discord of the sea-birds’ | 
voices, seem less dismal than the succeeding and last— | 
the superhuman, solitary, immense voice of the deep, 

when considered as the trump of its invading march— | 
the dead march of the towering waves closing in on a} 
single human being, certainly somewhere in the jaws of | 
that destruction! ‘The silence, and that solemn sound | 
dreadful as the silence, and the lengihened desolate per- | 
spective, dwindling to what seemed a mere ledge already | 
of the rock-strewn beach, lost in the tossing and leaping | 
white of surf, this dire perspective, that low thunder of | 
sound, that death-silence of the pause, all struck funereal | 
horror on every sense of every one of the party now 

stopping baffled, thus unanswered except by wild crea- | 
tures and wild] waves—compelled to turn, and hurry for 
their own lives, yet certain that a devoted life must there 
be left behind. 

« William had recovered enough to rejoin those who , 
had reached the top ridges of headland overlooking the 
beach ; that dreadful prison in which Marmaduke had | 
immured himself to meet death, with a steady eye and | 
stern welcome, on its frightful slowness of advance, | 
bringing his watery shroud to the living man, in the near 
and nearer surf-foam, and his only dirge in the measured 
thunder-peal of every falling wave. 

«“ The lone extent of his death-vault was however so 
great, that it was merely at random they could fix onany | 
spot of the long range of precipice, over the brink of | 
which the bolder might halloo down, or the bolder still, | 
such as the samphire-gatherer (turned shepherd) might 
make an experimental descent from, perhaps so far down | 
as to reach the determined suicide with the voice. Yet 
this could do little, as it would be too late for him to 
regain the entrance of his dire watery cloister, and im- | 
possible to scale perpendicular crags. 

“Thus, in this quiet little green nook of country 
(under a moon now come forth refulgent, so calm, so 
safe-looking!) some were hunting for the corpse of its | 
most lovely native-born, with many tears; others were | 
trying to drivea heavy boat down the rough beach stones, | 
with noisy but zealous dint of strength: and others 
perilously peering over craggy edges of cliff, that lifted | 
them to a level, in their eye, with the tremendous Pen- 
manmaur, seen dusky in moonlight shade, just across the 
bay ; and two already fixing ropes (used in taking puf- | 
fin’s eggs) in two or three parts, to suspend themselves | 
even over that brink, and down those terrible and sharp- | 
jutting walls, worse than smooth perpendicular—all was 
distress, dismay, and a tragedy in act or expectation, | 
where all had teen peace and a fine sunset and happy 
cottages, so lately. 

“A cloudless moon, and brilliant evening sky, bur- | 
nished, as it scemed, by the fresh sweeping of the breeze | 
across its deep blue and all its stars, now gave to the 
eye of the man daringly descending by the rope, the | 
whole bird’s-eye view of the now very narrow beach be- | 
low. He saw it already washed over by every dash of | 
the broad sea-sweep, the light snowy foam-shower (a | 
treacherous beauty, glittering in the moonshine, lovely | 
yet so deadly), quite shutting the black conspicuous | 
stones below from his eye, as if overarching whatever | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


was below of life, though this as yet was but an illusion 
of the sight, for some little of even the lower sandy 


| smooth part of the strand was yet visible on each retire- 


ment of the sea. 

“ A general cry rose now among those behind, on the 
top—the man suspended having shouted up to the man 
minding the rope, and he to Mr. Llewellyn, who was on 
his knees scrambling to look over, and to the rest—that 
he could see Marmaduke distinctly. 

«“«Cry to him!’ was the general voice. 
let down another rope? What’s he doing?” 

««¢ Not another rope, nor ten on end, would reach him! 
He waves his hand to us slowly, and he walks quite 
calm, just stepping back and back a little from the surf: 
the horridest part of the cliff too, he’s under! It’s a 
sheer wall, I know it well, forty fathoms high over his 
head ; that’s all he has to step back to! Only a cavern 
there is, and that’s shallow; not ten minutes’ life will 
that give him! I’ve cried to him, again, but I hear 
no voice answer.’ 

“«]’ve caught birds many a fathom deep, myself,’ 
William exclaimed. ‘Let me try that other rope, and 
get down to you!’ he hallooed down. 

“«Tt’s quite useless !’ 

« Another still more agitated outcry and stir now ran 
among the group, mixed with a most lamentable cry and 
groan from the young man, 

“+I see somebody ot something upright, come all 
along the beach, narrow beach ’tis now!’ the man said 
to those above, and the man on the brink saw it too, ‘ so 
narrow that the surf-froth breaks over her, and drives 
her up on the very foundation of the rough rock, off the 
sand, quite !’ 

“* Her 2? how !~—is it a woman ?” 

«¢God in heaven knows what it is! a woman from 
the grave, I believe—the moon shines full upon her— 
ha! now he cries to us—he cried out dreadfully then— 
a melancholy long cry it was. "T’ was not to us he 
cried—it was to her, to that person; now he’s like a 
madman ! now he’s throwing his arms all about, and to 
the sky and to the sea! Hark! he cried out again! 
now he has rushed to meet her, she’s come up to him, 
They’re embracing! Mercy upon us, and keep us, sure 
it’s a ghost! If ever I saw grave-clothes in my life, 
that’s a shroud it wears! Look! look you, man! look 
down all of ye, isn’t it walking in a shroud? Yes, it 
is a shroud—but it is a living woman !’ 

«+ But who? Is it not Ruth?’ 

«¢ Who can see that?’ t 

«“ «Do you see them now?’ 

« «No, he’s gone, after throwing his arms round her, 
gone up the shore like mad, carrying her, I think—yes, 
he flies with her !’ 

“He might as well try to lift her up to us, or the 
moon, with his arms, as carry her to where she came in 
—that’s sure to be some fathoms deep by this time, you 
know, for all this here part is very hollow, quite a cove, 
here; he’ll meet deep sea directly.’ 

“¢Ah! you're right, shepherd, here he comes back 
with her. Hark! Did yehear? “Death?” “ Death?” 
God! God! “My child!” Iheard himthen! Ane 
other sea!--It’s just over ’em !’ 

« William had again fainted, and remained in stupor 
on the heathy ground, dumb and helpless. The two 
men continued their colloquy, the group above sharing 
in the horror, and holding their breaths to listen. The 
depth precluded all possibility of help, and the closeness 
of the whole sea would now not allow time for a single 
manceuvre, had any been practicable. 

«“¢T heard a dreadful groan just now; hark! Now 
he’s quieter, and she has sure persuaded him to kneel— 
they are both kneeling fronting the high wave, and as 
far back as they can get, up to the rocks——-There was 
asea! Godhave mercy! They ’re gone No !—but 
it must have struck them—I couldn’t see them for the 
monstrous leap of the surf! I thought it would have 
reached up to me a most T see ’em again, now 
It’s for her he groaned, and for her he ran so wildly, for 


‘Can you 

















| he was calm as a ghost, and stood like an effigy before— 


Ha! that was avery thunder!—Halloo! Shepherd! 
do you see ’em now ? d’ye see ’em stil] ?” 

“+Stop a moment—there’s such a fog of the foam 
There’s nothing but sea! nothing but deep sea! 
The Lord have mercy upon their souls!’ 

««Amen!’ Mr, Lilewellyn responded, and throwing 
himself along, hid his face in the withered broom of the 
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height. But the next minute he rose—and begging | 


silence—drew forth his pocket prayer-book, and said— 
“None knows certain/y what was the intent of these 
poor souls in coming bither. [ at least will not judge 
them—but as others may, I take this time—* Man that is 
born of a woman,’ &c., and faltering, he went through 
the form of Christian burial of the dead. 

“The body of Marmaduke Paull and that of his ill- 
fated child, still in that ghastly dress which she had 
resolutely assumed to meet death with decency, delibe- 
rately following him she had so often led, were found in 
close embrace in a hollow of a little reef of rock, dry at 
low water, in whose wave-worn cleft, no broader than a 
chest, they lay asin a single coffin formed for two bodies, 
So ended Tut Tracicat Passion or MARMADUKE 
Pavut,” 
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om Lait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


Tales of the Cleikum nn, 


ST. RONAN’S. 

«“ Be reasonable, my good landlady—we shall make 
your inn as renowned as ‘The ‘Tabard,’ * The Gordon 
Arms,’ or the very ‘ Boar’s Head’ in East Cheap, if you 
will only be conforming,” said the well-known Captain, 
now Major Jekyll, who, after a dozen years of Indian 
service, had returned to England, and come for a time to 
St. Ronan’s, partly in search of health, and partly for 
amusement. ‘he good daine he thus addressed, though 
now turned fourscore years, was as alert and active as 
ever, and quite as zealous for the accommodation of her 
guests and the credit of her house, although she had for 
ten years been constantly talking of retiring. 

Mistress Dods was by no means insensible to the 
eclat of seeing another printed book emanate from her 
domains, bearing the title and blazon of her famous 


hostel ; but she had now a reputation to preserve, and, | 


like other great people, was chary of committing her- 
self. 

“If I could but see it a feasible thing—creditable to 
my house and the country, and a douce, sensible, usefu’ 
beuk’—said Meg, hesitating. 

«Sit down, dame, and take a glass of wine,” returned 
the nabob, in whose teeming brain the project had origi- 
nated, though his ideas differed from those of his friends 
as to the plan and subject. “Every soul now-a-days 
makes a book. Wheel in the arm-chair to the table for 
your mistress, Jenny.” And he went on—*“ A man can 
hardly hold up his head in town, unless he is suspected 
to be the author, or known to be the editor of something 
—every man and most women write a book.” 

«“ And so signs on them—the beuks I mean,” said 
Meg, drily ; “but what is a’ this to the purpose, gentle- 
men?” 

«“ Why, I should peer out this season myself, in three 
neat duodecimos of a fashionable novel announced before 
it is even named,” sail Jekyll, “could I only prevail 
with our excellent hostess to edit me, or to grace my 
title page with her name, in lieu of that of some dowa- 
ger of quality.” 

« Nane o’ yer skits, noo, major. But I see ye are just 
the auld man. India hasna sobered ye. Think o’ my 
douce, and, though I say it, ’sponsible name, on a non- 
sense novelle!—or the name of my hoose either! My 
certes! But this claret should please, I hope, gentlemen?” 
and she kissed the cup. 

« Supereminent!—No trumpery 
should tarnish the well-earned glory of your house’s 
great name. ‘True stories, gently entertaining, mildly 
pathetic, or such as ‘purge the soul through pity and 
terror,’ shall be all we chronicle. Sure, I have heard 
you tell yourself, dame, of the ‘Weird of the Win- 
rams,’ and of ¢ Pearlin Jean.’” 

« Ye dinna surely ca’ thae things nonsense stories !” 
cried Meg, in astonishment. “ True facts, known from 
generation to generation to a’ this country-side ; and no 
like to be soon forgotten: such judgment-like dealins wi’ 
great houses never are.” 

«“ Precisely—facts ; and what do we want, madam, but 
facts?” said a gentleman of a semi-clerical cast, habited 
in a full suit of Oxford gray, or, as it was here called, 
pepper-and-salt mixture. 


novels, however, 


THE CHRISTENING CLOTH. 











| The nabob, whose morbid “activity seemed to increase 


| with his years, had, before now, swept away his filbert 
shells, and whipped out his tablets. He read— 


No. 1— 
By Peregrine Touch- 


“ Tales of the Cleikum Inn, St. Ronan’s. 
The Begum Saali-Ul-Poort. 
| wood, Esq. 





Or, stay, shall I touch them off a something on political 
economy, in the style of Miss Martineau? The world 
will no longer abide direct instructions, I am told, or 
| what is called prosing.” 
Major Jekyll had not forgotten his old trick of putting 
| up his lip, with a motion equivalent to a Frenchman’s 
| shrug of the shoulders. He curled it quietly upon the 
| present occasion. 
| Na, na, Nawbob,” cried Meg, who saw as far into 
| a millstone as the hewer of it; “if ye are to begin— 
_ and if, moreover, the credit of my public at St. Ronan’s 
| is to be concerned—let us make a wiselike job o’t. Sir 
| Walter, to be sure, is awa; and even James Hogg 0’ 
the Ettrick, puir fallow! But, if ye can get Allan Kin- 
nygemm or John Galt to countenance ye e 
|  Countenance us!” 

« Ay, countenance ye, and help ye oot;—and the 
Maister O’Haras, wha tell sae weel aboot Irish firesides, 
and their doins; and oor ain dominie there. Will ye 
tak yer glass o’ wine, dominie! I’m sure the gentlemen 
would ne’er hae boded it on ye, had they no made ye 
welcome.” And the modest dominie, on this remon- 
strance, modestly sipped his wine. “ They'll hae need 
o’ you to mend the spellin’, and the wordin’, and maybe 
the sense too, a Lit, noo and then ; for, if ye haena that 
muckle mother-wit, ye hae but the mair clergy.” 

The nabob went on scribbling :—“ Such a corps! all 
under my drill!—For whom more do you undertake, 
Jekyll?” 

“For the admirable author of ‘The Beggar’s Wal- 
let,’ ‘Mrs. Armytage,’ and ‘ Mothers and Daughters.’ ” 

The dominie made wondering eyes—round as an owl’s, 

« Famous beginning ! And you, Pepper-and-salt ?” 

“For myself, sir, in the first place; for Phadde and 
all his friends, in the second; and—but this was con- 
fided to me under the seal of confession : 

“Good, again. I can, I believe, engage the aid of the 








author of the « Experiences of Richard ‘l'aylor,’ if worth 


our while.” 

« Na, tak Maister Taylor by.all manner of means,” 
cried Meg; “I’m glad to hear o’ a man o’ experience 
among ye. And what’s the natur o’ his Experiences ? 
But ye’re no to put oot lees in my honest name, and 
cheat the public, saying stories were told in the common 
parlour, ye get frae your grand Lon’on authors; nor 
yet to pretend that the clavers the major wrote doun frae 
gaberlunzies and gangrel bodies in my out-kitchen, were 
made up by yoursels. But I’m sure ye can help the 
gentlemen, dominie; for ye hae a hantle o’ the auld- 
warld stories Sir Walter likit sae weel. He would hae 
made a silk purse, an’ gien him but a sow’s lug, and 
stored it with the red gowd. Ye see hoo muckle he 
made oot o’ yoursel’, nabob.” 

« Well, well, dame—every dog has his day,” returned 
the nabob, hastily. “ What resources have you, dominie ? 
Undo your fardel, man.” 

«“ No resource have I,” said the pale, worn dominie; 
“ none save Nature, who is still as rich as before Shak- 
speare and Scott drew their hundred volumes from her 
bosom.” 

Jekyll looked up somewhat amused by the pragmatical 
simplicity of the speaker. 

«“ Then we shall seek her at first hand, if you please, 
sir. Pray, what if we adjourn down stairs, and try what 
fortune shall send us in the shape of a first story? Your 
house is full to-night, madam ?” enquired Jekyll. 

« A’ kin-kinds o’ folk. This sair weather makes 
dreich traveling ; an’, indeed, I’m owre lang here, though 
I maun hear the tale, and see if the thing look feasible. 
There’s horse-coupers frae about the Morpeth side; 


| writer chields that hae been up at the Jeddart circuit; a 
| Paisly body, i’ the saft line; and a Sheffield lad, i’ the 
| hard line, as sharp as a whittle.” 


To cut short all superfluous preliminaries, it was the 


| latter who, after a long talk which we have greatly 
| abridged, made the first contribution to the Tales of St. 


Ronan’s. 


THE CHRISTENING CLOTH. 


“T wish I had something to tell you, in return for 
your good entertainment,” said the hearty-looking young 
ran, in the mahogany topped-boots, who had abstained 
from joining in the potations, being as intent upon the 
configurations of a well piled, glowing fire, as if occy. 
pied in working a problem in the embers. « It is true, J 
have seen as much of the world as most people—whether 
by the world you understand nature or human nature— 
but, somehow or other, I seem to have wanted the gift 
of observation ; for never has it fallen to my lot to run 
my head against a picturesque robber in a wood, or an 
interesting swindler in a city—the blackguards with 
whom I have been involved in adventures, being all 
sneaking fellows of small account, not fit to figure in 
the poorest of melodramas, Nor was it ever my luck 
to travel, per coach or mail, inside or out, with any thing 
sufficiently above or below my own condition of life, to 
become the hero or heroine of a romance.” 

“ Not even in those foreign countries where I think 
you said you had traveled in the Sheffield line?” en. 
quired the strange gentleman in pepper-and-salt, whose 
curiosity had already served to draw forth a variety of 
interesting particulars from our little community. 

“ You mean when I was collecting-clerk to the far- 
naces of old Coquerel, in the neighbourhood of Liege? 
Why, what was I likely to find there which you have 
not all seen in Colebrook Dale, or at some of the Welsh 
forges?’ 

“ But the people—the industrious natives of eastern 
Flanders, who work all night as merrily by the harvest 
moon as we by the noonday sun, and are said to be the 
best agriculturists in the north of Europe !” demanded 
Pepper-and-salt. 

“ T understand little or nothing of rural labour,” an- 
swered Bagshaw, (for such was the name by which he 
had inscribed himself in the Chronicle of Mistress 
Dods;) “but, as to night-reaping or the like, I certainly 
do recollect having heard the merry laughs and songs of 
the lads and lassies in the meadows, when they were 
getting in their after-grass by moonlight, near Battices, 
in the Netherlands ; and, for the life and soul of me, I 
could not persuade myself but what the good people 
were at work doing an ill turn, maybe, to the farmer, by 
destroying at night what his men had been completing 
by day. It was no such thing, however—’twas nothing 
but the farm-folks working double-tide, by the Jight of a 
moon that might have served a nun to thread her needle 
by, for embroidering a mantle of point lace for the blessed 
Virgin of Liesse. 

“And, by the way, it was on that self-same night, 
ladies and gentlemen, that I met with something which, 
for want of a better, I shall call an adventure. I had 
been making a circuit of the country for Coquerel’s 
house, visiting Namur, Luxembourg, Cologne, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and divers other places of traffic; and was to 
finish, before I returned to business at Liege, by giving 
up an account to old Coquerel, who was residing at his 
favourite country-house at Spa. It was a fine moonlight 
night, as I have already told you; and I was trotting 
briskly along the highroad, on a steady old beast of a 
Mecklenburg mare, which at thirteen years was as fresh 
as a four-year-old. The heats of a sultry August day 
had brought out all those fragrant country smells which 
we city-bred people think so much finer than the finest 
of perfume ; and the road lay for a mile or two through 
a wildish sort of wood, where the spiciness of the resin- 
ous fir trees, and the astringent scent of the weeping 
birch, and here and there a gush of overpowering sweet- 
ness from a thicket of wild honeysuckle, filled the air 
with wholesome perfume. Then there was the yellow 
broom, somewhat sickly in its odour, but soon over- 
powered by the aromatic vapour of the juniper plants, 
crushed by the hoofs of my mare, as I indulged the old 
jade with an occasional canter on the strip of turf skirt- 
ing between the coppice and the road. 

“JT was guiding her somewhat more cannily among 
certain dikes which intersected the grass ground just at 
the extremity of the road, when, lifting my eyes from 
the ground, which I had been carefully examining for the 
sake of my nag, I pexteived, on one side the road, a few 
hundred paces before me, one of those stone shrines or 
chapels so common in the Netherlands; in a great por- 
tion of which the influence of the bigoted Austrian 





government of other times may still be traced. I may 
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be wrong in my views on that subject; but, wherever I 
have met with those simple shrines in a country—those 


spots of holy ground amid the vines, the woods, and the 
cornfields—I have found the peasantry the better for it. 
‘The husbandman’s is, we all know, a life of early labour. 
He must be astir while the dew is on the grass. The 
shepherd must lead his flock betimes to the pastures, and 
the reaper must stand, sickle in hand, before lark or 
grasshopper begin their song. It is not the life of those 
who kneel down at leisure, like a lord—(though, in spite 
of leisure, velvet hassocks, and gilt psalm books, I am 
afraid even lords themselves are sometimes too swift in 
their devotions;) and ’tis a happy thing for the hinds, 
in the pauses of their toil, to find the image they regard 
as holiest of holies, standing beside them, under the 
great, glorious canopy of heaven, inviting them to say a 
grateful prayer, or to breathe an intercession to the Al- 
mighty for a continuance of his mercies. 

« Well, useful or useless, there, as I said before, stood 
one of those little shrines—just a sort of stone alcove, 
which glimmered white as marble in the moonlight, shel- 
tering what they call, in papist countries, a Calvary— 
that is, the Saviour on his cross, and the three Maries 
at its foot; ‘and, round the head of Christ, a garland of 

fresh vine-leaves, or hop-leaves, or ivy, according to the 
productions of the neighbourhood. As I passed, my 
eyes glanced towards the Calvary—for a beautiful effect 
of light and shade was produced on the kneeling figures 
of the Virgin and Mary Magdalene, by the moonbeams 
streaming full upon them, while the cross itself remained 
deep in the shadow of the alcove. But, behold! just as 
I was about to resume the burthen of the song with 
which I had been cheering my way, when the sight of 
this sacred object warned me that I was upon holy 
ground, I fancied that a dark object, close on the north- 
ward side of the shrine, (which at first I had mistaken 
for the withered stump of a tree, such as one often sees 
beside such monuments, outlasting, as they do, the ver- 
dant shade under which they were originally erected, 
and the remains of which have acquired too much sanc- 
tity from such neighbourhood ever to be rooted up,) was 
the crouching figure of some living thing! I have ad- 
mitted that Iam no robber-finder. Habituated to both 
the highways and byways of other countries and my 
own, I never yet hit upon a highwayman—no, not even 
ona simple footpad. But this time, said I to myself, «I 
have him!’ or, to have better expressed my thoughts, I 
might perhaps have phrased it,‘ He has me!” ‘The 
pocket-book snugly deposited in the bosom of my waist- 
coat, containing notes and bills of larger amount than 
old Coquerel would have cared to lose, or than I should 
have cared to account for to his cashier, began to grow 
as troublesome to me as a certain magic book to a cer- 
tain moss-trooper, whom I have read of in one of Sir 
Walter’s stirring stories, prose or verse. I made up my 
mind, in short—the loneliness of the place considered— 
that I was about to be called upon to render an account 
of my clerkship to some fellow nowise entitled to claim 
the balance at my hands. I forget whether I grew hot 
or cold—whether I stood upright in my stirrups, or 
whether my hair stood upright on my head—and no 
great matter. Only I observe, that whenever story- 
tellers protest they were frightened out of their wits, 
they seemed to have retained exactly wit enough to note 
every beat of their pulse, and how the owls shrieked, 
and the crickets cried. Leaving them to account for 
their presence of mind, I own I had so thoroughly pre- 
pared myself for a rattling blow about the ears with a 
cudgel, or for the whistling of a bullet, that I was scarce- 
ly less surprised than pleased to find myself trotting on 
as safely a hundred paces after as a hundred paces be- 
fore I reached the little chapel. What I said to myself 
then I shall not repeat; for my words were compliment- 
ary neither to my courage nor my understanding ; but, 
as there was no one at hand to gainsay the epithets be- 
stowed, I thought it right to assure myself that I cer- 
tainly had seen something; and that, if neither the 
trunk of a tree nor of a brigand, it might be the devil 
in proper person, for aught I knew to the contrary. 

“ Now, if I acknowledge myself to have had small 
personal intercourse with those who have been called 
clerks of Old Nick, still less have I to boast of with their 
master, I have read Tam O'Shanter till I almost re- 
gretted the same; and, on the present occasion, a sort 
of dare-devil, gallop-by-moonlight spirit came over me— 
the species of hervism that sometimes grows out of fear. 





As the aforesaid notion accordingly flashed into my 
mind, I turned the mare’s head so much more suddenly 
than was my wont, that the old lady began to testify, by 
divers snortings and wincings, her disapprobation of my 
change of movements ; and seemed as determined to go 
on as I tu go back. 


“ «Ts it even so?’ thought I, overmastering her obsti- | 
‘’Tis a well known thing | 


nacy without much effort. 


that dumb beasts have a quicker instinct of such mat- | 


ters than the human kind. 
that we are in a bad neighbourhood. 
Calvary? Impossible! Well, ’twill be no great trouble 
to set my doubts at rest.’ 

“I was proceeding at a foot’s pace. The shrine lay 
before me, now, to the right of the road, with its little 
sereen of abele trees close behind ; rustling (foolish, flut- 
tering things!) with even so little of a breeze as the soft 
night air of an August night. 
Katchen, as she started and stood listening! What did 
the old mare hear besides the shivering leaves of the 
white poplar trees ?” 

“ Ay, what did she hear?’ interrupted the pepper- 
and-salt gentleman. 


Up went the ears of 


Katchen is, no doubt, aware | 
Yet so near the | 


| suing. 


“ She did not condescend to inform me,” replied Bag- | 


shaw, drily ; “I can only tell you what I heard myself.” 

“You did hear something?” persisted Pepper-and- 
salt. 

“ You shall relate the rest to-morrow at breakfast,” 
quoth Mistress Dods. “’Tis ill talkin’ o’ sic things at 
this awsome time o’ nicht.” 

«“ Now or never!” persisted Bagshaw. “I must be 
off by daybreak for Galashiels; and what I heard might 
be told at midnight under a murderer’s gibbet.” 

“A hymn, perhaps, from the saints in stonework ?” 
resumed Pepper-and-salt. 

“If you interrupt me again,” said Bagshaw, sturdily, 
“not another syllable shall you get out of me. 
man to his own story. I heard a woful, wailing cry, like 
the voice of an infant, and, a moment afterwards, that 
gentle soothing which no voice but a woman’s, and few 
voices but a mother’s, can administer in reply. Take it 
for granted that whatever Katchen might be, J was not 
much daunted by such music. I made up to the old 
shrine, without for a moment remembering that Satan is 
said to invest himself in whatsoever shapes or sounds 
he may prefer; and, dismounting as I reached it, soon 
realised my supposition that a woman and a babe were 
resting themselves beside it on a bank of turf. The 
woman was on her knees—the babe nestling in her 
bosom. 

«“ «Can I be of any service to you?’ said I, perceiv- 
ing, from the linen cloak, with the hood drawn over her 
head, that I was addressing one of the peasants of the 
country. 

« +¢No one can be of service to me!’ sobbed a voice 
under the hood— no one but them,’ she continued, rais- 
ing her head towards the sacred images to whom she 
had been addressing her supplications. 
prayed and prayed, and they will not give ear to me. 
Sinner must I be, since they suffer me to be thus heavily 
afflicted.’ 

“I could not but recall to the half frantic woman that 
well-known text which assures us that the chastisements 
of God are dealt heaviest on those whom best he loves; 


and the poor woman would fain have replied, but the | 


child, startled, perhaps, by a strange voice, set up so 


‘But I have | 


piercing a shriek, that all her efforts were now directed | 


to the task of appeasing its terror. 

«“ ¢Ts the child ill ?’ said I. 

« ¢TIl and hungry—ill and famished !’ sobbed the poor 
mother. 
will never know what we have borne for him, and that 
I died as I lived, for his sake.’ 


‘We shall perish here by the way; and he | 


«“ With the ‘he’ and ‘him’ of the stranger’s doleful | 


ejaculation, myself had nought to do. Husband or lover, 
to me it nothing mattered. 
for the two poor helpless creatures, drooping for want of 
sustenance in that strange place, at that strange hour. 


But what was to be done | 


«“ «T have not food to give you,’ said I, as soon as the | 


screamings of the poor infant were pacified ; ‘I have 
only money, which is of no immediate avail.’ But, as 
I was proceeding in my explanations, I saw that the 
woman was now in a half fainting state, incapable of 
listening or replying. There was bet one thing to be 
done—to gallop on in all haste to the nearest habitation, 
procure bread and wine, and hasien back to her relief. 


} 
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For the last four miles, not a house, not a cottage, had 
been in sight; it seemed unlikely but that, now that I 
had reached the open country, I should chance upon a 
dwelling-house. 

“ Never before had I so earnestly looked out for the 
twinkling light of a human habitation. [ began to curse 
the moonlight, which, I thought, perplexed my eyes, as 
I galloped on and on without success, At last, some- 
what more than a mile from the spot where I had left 
the sufferers, I was struck by the sound of music and 
laughter, proceeding, as I thought, from the meadows 
far down in the valley, below the raised road I was pur- 
For a moment, as I have already owned, I was 
puzzled as to the origin of these unusual sounds. I saw, 
by the moonlight, groups of male and female hay makers, 
diminished by distance into pigmies; and it was only 
my recollection of what IT had heard asserted of the 
harvest industry of the Flemish, which convinced me 
that these night labourers were flesh and 
Katchen’s bridle was accordingly fastened to a wayside 
tree. I slid and climbed down the embankments of the 
road into the pastures below, made over hedge and ditch, 
and soon found myself in the midst of a goodly com- 
pany of Walloon peasants, busily carting a fine growth 
of aftermath. 

“My story was soon told—readily believed; and 


blood.— 


| some slices of black bread, and a gourd full of Brabant 


Every | 


beer, were heartily offered to me. But, what was more 
to the purpose, I was instructed that, a short distance 
further on the highroad, I should find a house of public 
entertainment, where it would be easy to obtain a horse 
and cart to remove the sick woman and child to safe 
lodgings for the night. I made my 
way to the little inn of the Golden Artichoke; and, if I 
did not take out twopence and give them to the host, 
played the good Samaritan to so much purpose, that he 
flung aside his cotton nightcap, and olflered to drive the 
little wagon so far as the Calvary. 

“To make a long tale short, or rather to abbreviate 
that part of it of which I seem myself to be the hero, 
suffice it that the poor woman gratefully accepted our 
succour; and, when refreshed by food, was lifted into 
the cart, and, within an hour of my first appearance on 
the spot, seated in the chimney-nook of the kitchen of 
the Golden Artichoke, watching the siminering of the 
breth I had ordered to be prepared for the child; while 
mine host, a recent widower, was busy settling his horse 
and cart for the night, so as not to incommode Katqpen, 
an inmate of the same stable.” 

“ You did not proceed, then, that night on your jour- 
ney ?”’ demanded the curious pepper-and-salt gentleman. 
“The white lady you had mistaken for the black gentle- 
man was, perhaps, young and pretty ?” 

« Both !—but so pale, so thin, so wretched, so ex- 
hausted by an aguish fever, that even an individual so 
facetious as yourself could have found no cause to attri- 
bute my assiduity to motives of gallantry.” 

«“ Lord sake, sir, go on!’ cried Meg. “ We carena 
for motives. Let’s hear o’ the woman and bairn.” 

« The woman, then, sat waiting for the strengthening 
of the food that was to nourish her feeble boy, with her 
poor blue lips compressed, and her long thin hands trem- 


So said, so done. 


bling with weakness, as, every now and then, she 
skimmed the simmering pot. The child was laid to rest 
upon a clean deal table near the fireplace, a blanket 
folded beneath it for a bed, and her own cloak over it as 
a covering. 

«“ «That cloak is too heavy for it in so hot a room,’ 
said I, longing to stimulate my interesting companion to 
a word or two of conversation. 

««« Perhaps you are right—so weak and so exhausted 
as he is,’ said she, removing the weighty garment from 
the body of the poor, attenuated babe; and, taking what 
seemed a piece of cluth from her bosom, she spread it 
carefully over the child, and returned to her place. 

«TI could not bear this. The babe, thus covered, pre- 
sented exactly the appearance of a little corpse. I had 
once seen the body of a young child laid out, under cir- 
cumstances so afflicting, that the force of reminiscence 
was too much for me. I fetched a biight-coloured Bar- 
celona handkerchief from my small saddle valise, and, 
snatching away the cloth, substituted the less ghastly 
silk in its room. 

«¢Ah! do not move it—do not touch it!’ cried the 
young woman, apparently shocked by my irreverential 
action, 
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« « The handkerchief is lighter and cooler for the lit- 
tle creature,’ said I, in a tone of remonstrance. 

« « Perhaps so; but the other is a relic—there is sal- 
vation in the other,’ said she, crossing herself. And, 
taking it from my hands, she pressed it to her lips and 
heart; and, again uncovering the face of the sick child, 
replaced my despised offering with the fine damask nap- 
kin she seemed to prize so dearly. 

«I longed to ask for explanations; but, between the 
sufferings of the child and the duties of attendance, 
there was little time for questioning; and it was only 
when, on the return of Pierre fiom the stables, I learned 
that the few sleeping chambers of the Golden Artichoke, 
such as they were, were engaged to the extra hands em- 
ployed at the adjoining farm of Gros Chenet, that I 
ottered my services to sit up through the night in the 
kitchen with poor Mina. I could scarcely do otherwise ; 
for the men, when, at four in the merning, they returned 
fiom their carouse at the farm, were so merry with Lou- 
vain beer, that it needed all my eloquence to induce 
them to respect the sufferings of the dying child. 

“It was before they had returned, however, and by 
the gleams of flickering embers and a melancholy watch- 
light, that Mina related to me her history. Let me tell 
it you as neatly as possible in her own words, 

“Tam the child,” said she, “of wealthy farmers on 
the frontier towards Charleroi—their eldest born, and 
their idol. My mother, too, was come of thriving peo- 
ple; and when she gave herself and her handsome por- 
tion to the rich farmer Regenhart of Florennes, it was 
said, in all the country round, that now she might sit 
like a lady all the rest of her days, spinning fancy 
thread, according to her favourite taste, of no mortal use 
for any earthly purpose. Unluckily it was that my mo- 
ther got hearing of the taunt, for she was of a high 
spirit, and liked not to be made a jest by her neighbours; 
for, at the close of a year after her wedding-day, all those 
who had indulged in the remark were invited over to 
the farm; and there my good father made it his glory to 
display to them a damask table-cloth, with napkins to 
suit, the like of which had never been seen, for fineness 
of texture, in that part of the country. Each one of 
the napkins, sir, could be drawn through Madame Re- 
genhart’s wedding-ring. Where they had been woven, 
(‘twas in some foreign city—the name I know not; it 
might be Hamburg—it might be Elberfeldt,) my father 
deigned not to disclose. He only explained that the flax 
was grown on his own lands, and the thread spun by 
the dainty fingers of his dear Marjory, ‘ who,’ said he, 
‘might, if idly inclined, sit like a lady in her sanded 
parlour, with her hands crossed on her knees, for the 
remainder of her life, and no one to say, Why dost thou 
so!’ 

« «And what may be the use of this delicate napery, 
neighbour Regenhart?’ asked Klartch, the blacksmith, 
who was a bolder man than the rest. ‘Is it to be spread 
yonder, over your cherrywood table, for holidays, to be 
stained with bee: sops, and daubed with prune sauce ?” 

« «No! cried my father, planting his hands sturdily 
upon his hips, and surveying the whole company; ‘I 
have too much respect for Marjory’s handiwork to throw 
it away in welcoming such as you to my board. No! 
goodies,’ said he, addressing two of the most cankered 
gossips of the village; ‘’tis neither for yeu nor me to 
sujs our porridge off a web, the thread of which might 
have been wove into Mechlin lace. This suit of table- 
linen, my fine friends, is destined to no less a person 
than his highness the stadtholder; and I sent for ye to 
have a sight of it before ‘tis packed and forwarded to my 
cousin, Regenhart, the merchant of Antwerp, who has 
undertaken to convey it to the Hague.’ 

«Great, indeed, was the amazement of the envious 
neighbours; and though, for some days afterwards, they 
continued to scoff among themselves at the notion of a 
Flemish farmer pretending to send presents to a sove- 
reign prince, yet when, at the end of a month, there 
came a letter to Marjory, in the own seal and true hand- 
writing of her highness, the Princess of Orange, (own 
sister, sir, to the King of Prussia, as you may have 
heord,) full of thanks and commendations of the pre- 
sent, and begging her acceptance, in return, of a costly 
tankard of gilt silver—to look at, as good as gold—you 
may guess whether my poor mother was pleased, and 
the neighbours mortified! My father had the princess’s 
letter framed and glazed, and hung up next to a sampler 


of needlework, (the ten commardments, worked in the 











house of her parents, by his beloved wife,) as the chief 
ornament of their state parlour; while, in the glazed 
corner cupboard of the same chamber, was installed the 
splendid tankard, on a cloth of Utrecht velvet, with no- 
thing on the shelf above but a rich japanned ewer, and 
basin of green enamel, presented as a wedding gift by 
my cousin, Regenhart of Antwerp; and nothing on the 
shelf below, but a tea-kettle and service, of Meissen 
porcelain, bought by my father, as a courtship token for 
Marjory, at the fair of Dusseldorf. 

“ Well, sir, all this magnificence did not serve to put 
my mother and her neighbours in better humour with 
each other. The very next year there came to be trouble 
in more countries than one; and crowned kings were 
put down from their thrones, and kings without crowns 
set up in their places—in plainer clothes, perhaps, with 
just as good a mind to make their greatness a bugbear 
to the people. Among those who were ‘forced to fly 
their country, were the stadtholder and the princess; 
and J have heard my poor mother say, that not a soul 
in our village but was right glad of their misfortunes, 
only because the rich Regenharts were now forced to 
remove from their parlour the letter and tankard, so great 
an eyesore unto many. His highness took refuge in 
England ; perhaps, sir, you may have heard of him in 
your own country ? 

“ My parents, however, had other things to think of 
than to guess whether their fine damask had been pil- 
laged with the rest of the princess’s belongings ; for, on 
the following year I was born; and, though my father 
had sadly longed for a son, glad enough he was to hear 
the first cry of a daughter. In spite of the ill-will of 
the neighbours, he determined to call me Wilhelmina, 
after the great princess who had written so kindly to my 
mother: and it was decided, according to the custom of 
the country, that, ten days after my birth, my christen- 
ing should be celebrated; and a gay and gaudy day it 
was to be at Florennes, 

« «Ay, ay!’ said the gossipsp—‘ Farmer Regenhart is 
killing his fatted calf, and the finest of his Chinese pigs, 
and the choicest of his flock. His people have been up 
to the cheese-loft, and down to the beer-cellar, They 
have emptied jars and jars of pears and plumbs for 
sauce; and the dovecot and the hen-roost will have 
something to say of their waste. There will even be a 
canister of Antwerp Regenhart’s perfumed Persian tea, 
with sugar-candy, as fine and as white as alabaster. The 
good curé, no doubt, will be invited to the feast; and 
the farmer will scarcely grudge him a golden ducat for 
so grand a service as baptising my young Lady Regen- 
hart with the name of her royal godmother. Remains 
to see whether Mistress Marjory will have the audacity 
to put off some old house napkin as the christening 
cloth—she, forsooth, who chose to inake herself spinstress 
to princes and princesses.’ 

« Thus they talked, sir; but they talked without book 
—for, when the day came, and the baptistery of the old 
church at Florennes was decked with fresh flowers in 
honour of the ceremony, and my comely godmother, 
(wife of Hans, the miller,) presented me to the priest, it 
was seen, by all the idle and curious thronging the 
church, and peeping through the iron palisades of the 
baptistery, that the christening cloth which, according 
to custom, my father respectfully presented as a gift to 
the curé at the close of the ceremony, was whiter and 
finer than the finest lady’s kerchief. There it lies, sir; 
judge yourself of its texture. 

«“ ¢This is your wife’s famous spinning, Regenhart ?’ 
asked the old priest, while a kindly smile lighted up his 
face. 

«“ «Tt is,’ said my father, with a pleased, proud look. 
‘ My Marjory would have been loath to have it said that 
she gave to the throne what she grudged to the altar ; 
and, long after she was so round and portly (with sub- 
mission to your reverence) that I had forbidden her to 
do a turn of work for me or mine, hum, hum, hum went 
the wheel by my fireside. My good wife would not hear 
of laying it aside till she had completed a becoming 
offering to tender to Monsieur le Cure.’ 

“« «Marjory is a good housewife—Heaven prosper her 
labours!’ replied the priest. ‘See that she become not 
over thrifty in the things of this world. It is good to 
labour, and it is good to gather riches; but better still to 
preserve a quiet mind and humble heart towards God. 


the sign of the cross, ‘ grow to be a grace and blessing 
to ye!—and, with my benediction, } bestow apon her 
this specimen of her mother’s industry. It will serve ag 
a foundation to begin her marriage trousseat:.’ 

“He smiled as he spoke, imprinting a kiss upon my 
forehead; and my godmother, Madam Hans, tok my 
poor mother, on her return to the farm, and has often 
told me since, that I smiled up in his venerable face in 
return, when she Jaid the rich christening napkin over 
my cambric swaddling clothes, and carried me proudly 
home, and laid me in my mother’s bosom. Poor mother! 
she had not much occasion to rejoice in me. Some barm 
she took in her lyinz-in hung upon her ever afterwards, 
and she was sn ailing sufferer to the day of her death, 

“ There is no need to tell you, sir—who are, ne doubt, 
a bouk-learned gentleman—how soon after this the 
French armies came fighting out their grievances on the 
Belgian territory. The first thing I can well remember 
of these changes of kings, and nations, and languages, 
was an outcry at Florennes that the brother of the 
French Emperor Napoleon was going to be king in Hol- 
land, where my namesake, the dethroned Princess of 
Orange, had reigned before. Our neighbours took care 
that we should have the earliest tidings of .it; and seem- 
ed to rejoice in the news as a mortification to our family, 
They thought it, however, no rejoicing matter them. 
selves, that we had a Frenchman put over us in the new 
mayor of Florennes, and French gendarmerie to rule 
the country, and French prefects to rule them; and, 
above all, that their sons were to be carried off by the 
conscription to fill up the armies of Napoleon. My 
mother, sickly as she was, and without hope of further 
offspring, now rejoiced that she was not the mother of a 
boy, to be carried off in his turn to the grand army ; and 
both she and my futher seemed to treasure me the more, 
that I was likely to abide with them always, and be a 
comfort to their old age. I was the darling of house and 
household ; a happy child—a very happy child; and, I 
may say, then, a dutiful.” 

(Wilhelmina paused, and went and hung over her 
babe; and, after she had wiped the cold dew from its 
forehead, with a corner of the christening napkin, me- 
thought I saw her raise it to her own eyes, as if to pre- 
vent the tears from falling.) 

“Time went on, and went well with us,” she con- 
tinued, after resuming her place on the settle. “ What- 
ever king might reign, my father was master of his 
farm; and he seemed proud of seeing me grow up to 
womanhood, who was one day to be its :nistress ; and still 
the only charge he laid upon me, was— Mina !—girl— 
never let thine eye be dazzled by a laced jacket ; never 
dream, child, of marrying a soldier. Whom thou wilt 
beside, so he can prove himself an honest man, and an 
honest man’s son. But no soldier! Hav’n’t we seen 
the fellows sell themselves from service to service, from 
king to king, as I might transfer a flock or herd? And 
ar’n’t they heard of in foreign lands—yonder in Prussia, 
for instance—making shame to the name of Frenchman 
or Belgian, by pillaging houses and lands—burning 
down barn and garner—making free with money-chest 
and plate-press—with wife and daughter? Robbers and 
reivers!—to plunder and burn the fivits of a hard- 
working fellow Christian’s industry, merely because a 
bayonet on the shoulder, and cartridges in the pouch, 
seem to sanctify such wickedness!’ And then, sir, I was 
of my father’s way of thinking; for, then, I had not 
seen Bernhard.” 

« And who is Bernhard ?” said I, with an involuntary 
glance towards the sleeping child. 

“ You guess rightly—Bernhard is the father of that 
boy ; a better father, a better husband, never breathed. 
It was not till after the death of my poor mother, that 
he came so familiarly to the farm; for a mother would 
have seen the danger of admitting a fine young man 
like Bernhard, at all hours and seasons, meal-time and 
prayer-time, nutting in the wood, or fishing in the 
Sambre. But my father liked Bernhard for the frank- 
ness of his sociability ; and I, at first, perhaps, because 
of my father’s liking, and, at length, for my own, and 
in good earnest. And when, sixteen months after the 
commencement of our intimacy, Bernhard was drawn 
for a soldier, and refused the offers made him by his 
family to furnish a substitute to the conscription, I 
thought my very heart would have broken. It was the 
eve of the grand expedition to Moscow, and substitutes 





Mag this infant,’ he continued, signing me anew with 
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requisite, would have ruined Bernhard’s friends, who 
were small, very small farmers in the neighbourhood of 
Florennes; so he was, perhaps, right to persist, and on 
with the knapsack, like the rest. I did not think so 
then; neither did my father, who was almost as loth as 
myself to part with the lad. Only he was displeased to 
observe what he thought a leaning in Bernhard’s mind 
towards a military life; for, during the three days inter- 
vening between the drawing and the marching off of 
the conscripts, which it is the custom of the young men 
to pass in parading the town and neighbourhood, with 
the drum-major preceding them, and flaunting cockades 
on their heads, Bernhard was the noisiest of them all. 
He did not wish his friends to see what a bitter thing it 
was to him to quit Florennes. 

« Those three days, meanwhile, were grievous days to 
me. Bernhard had never spoken to me of his affection 
—for J was rich, and he was poor—but I knew pretty 
well how it was with him, and better still how it was 
with me. I could not stop the tears from running down 
my cheeks, as I pretended to busy myself with my mo- 
ther’s old spinning-wheel; and my father seemed so 
much concerned when he saw me weeping, that I could 
not but hope, in my heart, he would do something for 
Bernhard to prevent him going. But my father was 
proud, and expected Bernhard to ask him, or, at least, to 
speak first on the subject. He never left home during 
those three days, though his presence was wanted in the 
farm, but kept loitering near our door, and looking out 
whenever the conscripts were coming; and when, after 
the third day, the lads passed our door for the last time, 
my father banged it to with a sort of desperate fury ; 
and, as dhe drum and fife sounded fainter and fainter in 
the distance, along the high road, fixed his eyes upon 
me with a sort of settled obstinacy—as much as to say, 
‘I have sworn you shall never be the wife of a soldier, 
and I will keep my word!’ I so perfectly understood the 
meaning of his looks, that I sank back in my chair with- 
out power to speak. I even seemed to forget, for a mo- 
ment, that Bernhard was quitting his native village for 
danger and death. All I had power to understand was, 
that my father had sworn I should never become the 
wife of a soldier. 

“ From that day, a sort of enmity seemed to grow be- 
tween me and my father. He was always proposing to 
me some marriage or another—I always refusing; and, 
though he must have known how completely my happi- 
ness was wrapped up in Bernhard, there was no end to 
the pains he took to prevent my obtaining intelligence 
of the progress of the grand army. He forbade me all 
intercourse with Bernhard’s family ; and, at length, for- 
bade me even to quit the farm, lest I should, by chance, 
encounter them. Heaven knows [ had little inclination 
to go abroad—my sorrows, and my spinning-wheel, and 
the chimney-eorner, engrossed my whole attention. 

“« My father even threw out hints that he would marry 
again, unless [ changed my proceedings. He said his 
home was grown worse than a prison; and, to get rid 
of its gloominess, used to make off, evening after even- 
ing, to the house of my godmother, the widow of Hans 
the miller, to whom all Florennes persisted that he was 
paying his addresses. I never believed it, however, till 
he invited me one day to his wedding ; when experience 
taught me how great had been my folly, and what it was 
to have a step-mother. The new Madam Regenhart had 
six grown-up children of her own, four of whom were 
soon settled at the farm; and, thenceforward, my life be- 
came a burthen to me. Trudchen and Maria, my good 
friends in childhood, were now always twitting me with 
my love for a conscript. To please my father, they tried 
to laugh me out of my attachment for Bernhard, as if 
such things were to be rooted out of the heart by idle 
scofting. A year passed thus—a very sad one; not be- 
cause the hand of my mother-in-law’s authority was 
heavy, but because bad tidings from the army darkened 
daily into worse and worse. At last the great blow came. 
Napoleon was defeated, to rise no more; and how was I 
to learn whether Bernhard was among the victims alrea- 
dy sacrificed to the madness of his ambition? The spring 
of 1814 passed over, ere I obtained a word that I could 
trust in; but, one summer morning, as I came out of 
church, a little child plucked me by the gown, whisper- 
ing to me, in the name of Bernhard’s mother, that her 
son would shortly be at Florennes! I had a silver dollar 
in my hand that I was about to drop into the alms-trunk 


child. Nay, it was all I could do not to fall down on 
my knees and bless God there in his holy house. He 
lived—and that was enough. That I was about to be- 
hold him again seemed almost too much. 

«“ That evening did not pass but I had learned the best 
and worst of my destiny. Bernhard came, presented 
himself at the farm—no longer a laughing lad, but a 
way-worn, hard-voiced soldier. My father held out his 
hand to him when he entered, which was more than I 
expected ; and sat listening, with changing colour and 
glaring eyes, when Bernhard recounted all the horrors 
he had witnessed—the blazing city, the frost-defeated 
troops, the massacres, the desperation. He even pledged 
him in a cordial cup, and I thought kind feelings of old 
times were springing up between them ; and Trudchen 
and Maria pointed out, scornfully, to each other, the 


cheeks. 
leave for the night, my father spoke out : 

«“¢ You and I, my lad,’ said he, “ must understand each 
other. If you come here as a neighbour’s son, whom I 
liked in old times, to taste my beer and have a dish of 
gossip over the strange sights of the times, well and 
good. But if you fancy things are to be as they used, 
or that you are to patch up the threadbare coat on your 
back with Mina’s dowry, you mistake black for white, 
and there’s an end on’t. I have said, in your hearing, 
ten thousand times, that no girl of mine should mate 
with a soldier. You might have borne the saying in 
mind when you refused your old father’s offer of selling 
his orchard to the notary at Charleroi, and sending a 
man in your place. Iknow—I know! You did not 
choose to bring ruin on your family. Right enough, 
perhaps; but plain proof that you loved father, mother, 
and grandmother better than Mina there, who fancies 
she loves you so dearly. Understand, therefore, friend 
Bernhard, that my wench is not for your market! Times, 
you sce, are altered here; and were she to give her ear 
to you in defiance of my authority, without more ado I 
would cut her off with a grosch, and settle my property 
on my wife’s two grinning minxes there, Trudchen and 
Maria, whom I like none the better, I can tell them, for 
the triumph they are enjoying ut my daughter’s ex- 
pense.’ 

“ Madam Regenhart now interposed in defence of her 
children ; but my father’s business was with Bernhard. 
‘Is it, then, a bargain, my lad?” said he. ‘Do you con- 
sent to give up all notion of Mina?’ 

“<I do not,’ replied Bernhard, with firmness. « You 
say that times are altered here. They are so; for Mina 
has reached woman’s estate, and can judge for herself. 
Her home is not what it was; she may now wish to 
leave it even for a roof so poor as mine. Here, there- 
fore, before your face, I offer her my hand and heart, and 
the tender welcome of my family. Had I aught else to 
give, she knows it would be hers.’ 

“*You dare?’ exclaimed my father, with kindling 
eyes. 

“«T dare,’ replied Bernhard, calmly. ‘I have fought 
for my country. My wounds and my sufferings have 
given me the right to speak as a man, and as a man to 
claim an answer. But it must be from her. Mina!’ 
he continued, addressing me— for five long years I have 
dearly loved you. Will you be mine? 

«“ «Not against my father’s desire,’ I faltered, not dar- 
ing to look him in the face. 

“+ Desire?’ cried the old man, fiercely. ‘Is that your 
milk-and-water word? I tell you, girl, that if ever you 
wed this man, or any other wearing the same habit, my 
eternal malediction shall be upon you and upon your 
children’s children, for evermore.’ 

“I know not what ensued. I was lying on my bed 
with my father hanging over me, when I recovered my 
recollection. ‘ Bernhard is gone,’ said he, in a hoarse 
voice, as he bade me adieu forthe night. ‘Bernhard has 
quitted the house—he will do well to quit the village— 
for you must meet no more.’ 

“He did not quit the village, however; he had ob- 
tained two months’ leave of absence, to visit his rela- 
tions; and, for the sake of his aged parents, it behoved 
him to remain. My step-mother and her children con- 


trived that my father should hear daily and hourly of his 
sojourn at Florennes ; and the old man’s wrath was soon 
stirred up against him by new offences; for Bernhard, 
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dominion of the French, and desired, since Belgium was 
not to become an independent kingdom, that it might 
remain subjected to the laws under which it had so greatly 
prospered ; while my father, who had thrown up his cap 
for joy at the first news of the stadtholder’s return to 
his dominions, could not restrain Ais ecstasy on learning 
that Flanders had been tacked (by the great parliament 
of kings at Aix la Chapelle) to the kingdom of Holland. 
In his delight at finding the stadtholder become an 
anointed king, and my royal namesake a queen, he lost 
all taought of the dignity of his native country, This, 
of course, begat greater ill-will between him and Bern- 
hard ; and the whole place seemed to take part with one 
or the other. My step-mother harassed me by constant 
reproaches ; her children allowed me no interval of peace. 
I was very, very unhappy. 

“In the midst of all this, my father determined, as if 
for vengeance sake, to marry me to the son of Klartsch, 
the blacksmith, whom, in other days, he would have 
scarcely judged worthy to enter my presence. The man 
was a sot, a ruffian, a profane swearer; one of whom I 
never could bear the sight. Bernhard’s leave was almost 
expired, when Madam Regenhart hit upon this method 
to drive me to desperation. I felt that when he was 
gone, I should have no protector against the violence of 
my father—that I should be sacrificed to the interests of 
Trudchen and Maria; and, as I had now attained the 
age of independence, I accepted the generous proposals 
of Bernhard, when once more he offered me a loving 
heart and tranquil home. I quitted my father’s roof— 
already a place of torment to me; I quitted Florennes, 
my birth-place, the grave of my mother; and, with tears 
upon my face and terror in my heart, became the wife 
of my faithful Bernhard.” 

“In my own country,” interrupted I, taking pity upon 
her distress, “such circumstances are by no means un- 
common.” 

“They are in ours—happily they are in ours,” she 
replied ; “ for, since I became a mother, I seem better to 
understand how heart-piercing must be the rebellion of 
achild. In ours, sir, filial piety is the first of duties. 
We are taught to reverence old age in all—but in our 
parents with fear, trembling, and submission. An un- 
dutiful child, sir, is an outcast here ; and you see I am 
an outcast. My father’s curse pursues me—pursues 
that babe !"—And again she sobbed aloud, in profound 
affliction, 

“ Well, sir, I followed my husband to his regiment, 
and with his regiment. It was one of those whichsNa- 
poleon had always named with honour, as his ‘ brite 
Be?ges ;? and my Bernhard was noted among the bravest 
of them. I had alittle fund that afforded us all the help 
we needed at starting; and he was quartered at a cheer- 
ful, happy spot—the town of Huy, on the Meuse, where 
a grand citadel was already in progress of construction. 
Poor Bernhard looked with an evil eye on every stone 
that was laid of it. ‘”T'is a damned Dutch dike of de- 
marcation,’ said he, ‘which the blue-breeches and the 
red-coats are building up, to separate us eternally from 
that vast and beautiful France, under whose banners we 
at Jeast obtained glory and advancement.’ 

“I thought of my poor father’s hatred against the 
French, and said nothing; and, while we were thus 
meeting our destiny together, cheerfully, affectionately, 
and with full trust in the Almighty and each other, yon- 
der little boy was born. 

«Till that time, I had taken less thought than perhaps 
I ought of my father’s alienation. But the moment I 
became a mother, I seemed to think as I had never 
thought before, of my parents and their rights. I dearly 
longed to show my babe to my father. I obtained my 
kind husband’s permission to name it after my father. I 
dreamed of my father—I prayed for him—I yearned 
after him; and, at length, unable to repress my feelings, 
addressed a letter to him, saying that | was well and 
happy, submissive, though not repentant, and humbly 
praying for his forgiveness.” 

“ And old Regenhart’s answer contained 1”— 

« A reiteration of his cruel malediction !” 

“ Then,” said I, “ he must be a cruel, unchristian man ; 
and his animosity is not worth fretting for.” 

« Ah, sir! it took fatal effect upon me and mine !— 
Misfortunes soon came upon me, and nothing that I 
could say or do would prevent Bernhard from speaking 
his mind in places where minds are not tobe spoken, 
touching the ill luck of his native country, in falling to 
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the lot of a prince whom he would never designate other- 
wise than King of the Butter-Firkins, or Field-Marshal 
Schiedam. All this was duly reported; and he was 
reprimanded and reprimanded, and all to no purpose. 
The more punishment given him to increase his loyalty 
to the house of Orange, the less he liked the new king; 
and it was a strange thing, sir, inmy husband—for King 
William was a good man, and merciful, and said to be 
well inclined to further the prosperity of his new king- 
dom. But the taxes and imposts were high; and, 
whenever a fresh one came to be talked about Bernhard 
was giving his free opinion, and throwing up his police- 
cap in honour of Napoleon and Belgium! 

«J did not live in barracks with my husband. During 
my mother’s lifetime, she had bestowed on me, from 
time to time, little sums in gold, earnings or savings of 
her own, which she bade me treasure up and say nothing 
of to my father. ‘Strange things happen,’ she used to 
say. ‘Tis no bad thing for even the happiest of wives 
to have a nest-egg against a day of trouble.’ And she 
was right; for, when I rashly quitted my father’s house, 
that sum—a large one, for poor folks like Bernhard and 
me—became our sheet-anchor ; and, even after my boy’s 
birth, I had nearly fifty ducats left, for future exigencies. 
One night sir, it was very late, and I had sat up in my 
lodging, expecting home Bernhard from the barracks ; 
and, as the hour was past when the men were rung in, 
my mind misgave me that he had come to some mis- 
chief. I entertained little doubt that he had been at his 
politics again, and perhaps been clapped into the guard- 
house ; but, behold! at midnight, just as I was putting 
down the baby into his cradle, after having him up to 
nurse, I heard a well-known step on the stair, and in 
rushed Bernhard; his face flushed, but not with drink- 
ing—it was easy to sce that, for his eyes neither sparkled 
nor were heavy with the effects of liquor. 

«“ « Mina,’ said he, instead of answering my questions 
as to where he had been, ‘ how long would it take you 
to pack up your traps, and such of the child’s as are 
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movable, to quit this place ?” 

“« Quit this place?’ I exclaimed. 
under marching orders ?’ 

«“«No matter,’ replied my husband— answer my 
question.’ 

«“* You have reason to know,’ I replied, smiling, ‘that 
We owe nothing in 


‘Is the regiment 


Iam not very difficult to move. 
the town but the last week’s rent for our lodgings; and, 
in an hour and a half, I could clear all up, pack our few 
clothes, and be ready to start. But I hope there is no 
occasion to move the child at such an hour as this? 
Surely you will wait till to-morrow 1” 

«“«Not an hour—not a second!’ cried he. ‘Make 
what speed you can; all you hold dear on earth depends 
on your activity. If you love me, ask no questions. By 
this time to-morrow—not sooner—all shall be explained.’ 
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surprise when at last the driver suddenly pulled up; and 
I learned, from a few words whispered between him and 
my husband, that we had now reached the spot where 
his agreement of conveyance ended; and that we were 
about to diverge on foot from the high road, to cross the 


| frontier, at a point of the fields secure from military or 
| excise inspection. 


The man, already paid for his ser- 


| vices, and apparently a friend to my husband, wished us 


well at parting; and the rattling of the cart was soon 


| lost in the distance. 


“ Heavy was the task to make our way through the 
mists of a chilly night across the country, ancle-deep in 


| a miry clay that rendered it all but impracticable, bur- 


| dened as we were, 


But terror pricks like a spur. To 
falter was to decree the death of Bernhard; and on I 
toiled, till, at length, after two hours’ labour, we stumbled, 


| as if by chance, on a high embankment, over which my 


husband managed to lift me, babe and all; and no soon- 


er did he find us safely lodged on the highroad that ran 


_which assured me that he was in safety. 


below, than he clasped us together in his arms; then, 
uncovering his head, breathed a thanksgiving to Heaven, 
A heavy 


| weight was taken off my breast; and I sat down by the 


wayside and wept till my heart seemed like to break. It 


| was almost daylight before we set out again, rested and 


relieved ; and, just at sunrise, we reached a hamlet, at 
the door of one of whose cottages my husband knocked 
gently, and, presenting a slip of a letter to the aged wo- 
man who lifted the latch, she smiled encouragingly in 
our faces, and bade us welcome as though we were 
expected guests. 

«“ T need not weary you, sir, with further details. That 
evening, we proceeded, by a public conveyance, about 
thirty leagues’ distance into France, to a retired village 
called Isigny, where Bernhard gave himself out as a 
Burgundian, and hired a small cottage, with a meadow 
and orchard, sloping to a beautiful brook. We were 
soon installed there. I saw it was his intention to teke 
up his abode in a foreign land for the remainder of his 
days; and what mattered it to me? Where he was, 
there was my home, my country ; and, as to my father, 
what chance had I now of prepitiating his pardon ?” 

« But what can have been the motive which instigated 
so good a soldier as Bernhard to” I could not finish 
the sentence. 

“To desert!” added Wilhelmina, in a low, emphatic 
tone. “ Yes, sir! that isthe word—the grievous word. 
That it should ever be applied to a noble, upright soul, 
such as my husband! But, verily, he had his excuses. 
On the day preceding that which ended so miserably, 
Bernhard obtained certain intelligence that, in order to 





‘rid the country of so factious a subject, he had been 


draughted into another regiment—that his route was 


| already made out for Rotterdam, where his new corps 


“T had promised Bernhard at the altar to love and | 
| a cruel thing,’ said Bernhard, when he recounted to me 
| the history of his fall—‘to leave you both behind, poor 


obey him: how was I to resist his will in this thing ? 
Within the appointed time, sir, all was cleared up in our 
little lodging—the amount of our rent deposited on the 
stone ; and, at about two o’clock of a dull hazy autumn 
night, we crept out of the house; Bernhard, almost 
sinking under a large bundle containing our necessaries, 
and I, carrying a basket and the boy. We were quartered 
then, sir, at a small town only a few leagues from the 
frontier; but our lodgings were luckily in a suburb 
without the walls; and, on reaching a turning of the 
road, about a quarter of a league from the town, I was 
surprised to find a cart and horse, into which, without a 
word of explanation, Bernhard bundled us all. Away 
we went at a smart pace, which roused up the babe, and 
set him crying piteously. The wind whistled, and drove 
eddies of decaying leaves into our faces from the high 
trees bordering the road. But Bernhard said not a word 
to comfort me or to quiet the child. He seemed ex- 
hausted, mind and body, by a great effort; and, having 
laid my hand upon his sleeve, in climbing into the cart, 
I perceived that he no longer wore his uniform. The 
truth now flashed into my mind—-he had deserted! and 
we were making our way across the frontier! Three 
fatal leagues of road still Jay before us! He might be 
taken. O heavens! what would be the result of such a 
misfortune? I dared not utter a syllable of enquiry to 
my husband. He had requested me to forbear; and a 
request from him was the same as a promise from my- 
self. I knew not even the exact distance which would 
set us free from danger of pursuit; and it was almost a 


| and friendless, equally heart-rending. 





was under order of embarkation for Batavia. ‘To re- 
move my wife and babe to so pestilential a climate was 


I thought it over, 
Mina, for four and twenty hours. For one whole night, 
I Jay, shedding my silent tears by your side; and in the 
morning, I felt that it could not be. What claim had 
this William of Orange upon me, that was born no sub- 
ject of his, that I should go and rot away my life in his 
pestilential marshes, far from my wife and child, or see 
them perish under my eyes, beside the fetid canals of 
Batavia? The congress, which they say allotted us 
Belgians like a herd of dumb beasts to be the bondsmen 
of the house of Nassau, could not, in lawful justice, 
before God, condemn me to death for refusiag to be 
banished into Asia for the gain of one who was no more 
to me by tie of inborn loyalty than an Inca of Peru.’ ” 

“Tam not over and above skilled in casuistries of this 
kind,” said Bagshaw, interrupting his narration; “ but 
I own, it seemed to me, that poor Bernhard’s arguments, 
if not according to the law, were tolerably cogent ac- 
cording to the equity of the case. Whatever his ma- 
jesty the king of Belgium and Holland might be, I 
myself felt perfectly inclined to overlook his transgres- 
sion. And poor Mina, discovering my favourable verdict, 
gained courage to proceed. It appeared that Bernhard, 
established under an assumed name, in the retired ham- 
lect where they first took refuge, fancied himself secure 
from pursuit.” 

“ We were happy in ourselves,” continued his wife— 
“happy in our child—happy in a life of prosperous la- 


bour. All around us throve—all we undertook sue. 
ceeded; and, fool that T was, I fancied that, whatever 
might be the error of Bernhard in the eyes of man, the 
eyes of God beheld us with a forgiving and favouring 
eye. It was a valley of green pastures, where ovr 
dwelling lay, between shelving banks, clothed with rich 
hanging weeds. The air was a mild one; the flowers 
came earlier, and freer, and fresher there than at Flo. 
rennes ; and already the boy began to take note of them, 
and to smile at their beauty. But I will not dwell upon 
it all. It was a dream too bright to last ; and the waking, 
sir, was very, very terrible! There came gendarmes into 
the country to search for a criminal who had escaped 
from prison at Mons; and, during the enquiries that 
arose, my husband was detected as a deserter by the 
signalement already forwarded by the authorities of 
Charleroi to the French police. He was seized, sir— 
torn from me—torn from his home; and J remained jn 
a state of agony and suffering, rendering it impossible to 
follow him! For a whole week, a delirious fever con. 
fined me to my bed; during that time, my child fretted 
itself ill under the mismanagement of strangers ; aud, 
long ere my own strength was restored, I was hanging 
over the dying bed of my boy ! 

“But Gop has been good to me in this. He has 
spared my babe—he has spared me to watch over him; 
yet if, as those who know best aver, Bernhard must be 
condemned, condemned to death—may He be still more 
merciful, and call us to himself!” 

“ And you are on your way to rejoin your husband ?” 
I enquired, deeply penetrated by her affliction. 

« As soon as the health of my child permitted, sir,] 
fled from Isigny, the place where trouble had overtaken 
vs. But I resolved, on my way to Namur, where Bern. 
hard lies in prison awaiting his court martial, to tum 
aside to Florennes, and throw myself, for the last time, 
at the feet of my father. It may be superstition, sir; 
but it seems to me, that if Ais curse were recalled, the 
wrath of the Almighty would be appeased! Of all 
my earthly possessions. I have retained, as a token of 
my mother’s love, only that christening cloth which she 
fancied was to be the foundation of an abundant house. 
hold store for her child. Wrapt in that sacred covering, 
I would fain have placed my child in his arms; and then 
he could not—he would not have refused it his blessing. 
But the precarious state of my poor babe has frustrated 
my hopes ; and, in six days, Bernhard will be called 
upon to take his trial !” 

«Six days 1—you are sure it is not for six days?” 

“On the 24th, sir—I have numbered the hours, the 
minutes; they may be the last my husband is fated to 
behold on earth !” 

“ Then there will be time!” was my murmured ejacu- 
lation. And, without entering into explanations, fur- 
ther than by affording to Mina the means of reaching 
Florennes by a public conveyance, I appointed her a 
rendezvous at Namur, recommending her to the care of 
mine host of the Golden Artichoke, and, before daylight, 
was recommending, once more, to poor Katchen, the 
utmost speed, to enable me to reach Spa without delay. 

“ You actually left the poor woman to her fate ?”’ de- 
manded the pepper-and-salt gentleman. 

“TI did—exactly! I left the child to die, and the 
mother to bury it,” replied Bagshaw, with a sneer ; “ and, 
by old Coquerel’s usual breakfast hour, had rendered up 
my accounts. Profiting by the good humour produced 
in my patron by the sight of my balance sheet, I told 
him my story, and implored him to exercise his well- 
known interest with the king, in behalf of Bernhard. 

“Poor wife 1—poor child!’ murmured the good old 
man, when I had concluded my story. ‘ And this,’ con- 
tinued he, examining the cloth of fine damask which 
Mina, at my earnest prayer, had deposited in my hands; 
‘ this is the counterpart, you say, of the linen spun 
for his majesty, five and twenty years ago, by Regen- 
hart’s wife? "Tis well. It may serve to bring the 
circumstance to his remembrance. Memory is an instinct 
in kings. In my interviews with William, I have known 
him advert to trifles of earlier date and similar insignifi- 
cance. I am about to address a memorial to him re- 
specting a further improvement in the machinery of his 
royal cannon foundry at Namur. “He has offered me 
a choice of favours more often and more widely than I 
should eare to have it generally known ; and, to beg the 
life of a fellow-creature, is to afford him a double occa- 





sion of conferring a benefit. You, Bagshaw, shall be 
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the bearer of my memorial, and of a letter containing the 
particulars you have just related. The court is at Brus- 
sels. Lose no time; by to-morrow, you may obtain an 
audience. 

«An audience!” cried Pepper-and-salt. 
dience of the king 2” 

« Ay, sir, an audience. Nothing more easy than ac- 
cess to the presence of William of Orange. But, even 
had it been otherwise, a letter from Coquerel the me- 
chanist—Coquerel, whose introduction of British ma- 
chinery into Flanders isa chief cause of its commercial 
prosperity —Coquerel, the cherished of Napoleon, the 
right hand of kings—would have secured my admission. 
Nothing could be simpler than the manners and habits 
of the king of the Netherlands; nothing more straight- 
forward, more intelligent, than his mode of interrogating 
me respecting the circumstances of the Regenhart’s 
family, after perusing the communication of my patron.” 

« But did he comply with the prayer contained in it ?” 
cried several of the auditors. «Did he give hopes of 
mercy ?” 

« Kings are not fond of giving hopes—they leave that 
to their ministers,’ replied Bagshaw. “ Unless there is 
certainty in the case, they are wise enough to hold their 
tongues. His majesty, King William, sent me back to 
Namor with about as much insight into his intentions 
as if I had made a voyage to Guinea, and been con- 
versing with the King of Dahomey. He said he would 
signify his pleasure to the Sieur Coquerel as early as 
possible.” 

« And what was his pleasure ?” cried Mrs. Meg, with 
whose right of interrogation even Bagshaw did not think 
it expedient to trifle. 

« With your good leave, I must talk first of my own 
pain,” replied he. «On arriving at Namur, where my 
worthy master was to meet me, to receive an account of 
my embassy, an accident most unluckily occurred in one 
of the newly-invented furnaces, which, for the moment, 
engrossed all his attention, and ought to have engrossed 
mine; nor was it till the fifth day after quitting The 
Golden Artichoke, that I was able to make my way to 

obscure inn in the neighbourhood of the citadel, 

ither I had directed Mina. To my utter consterna- 


“An au- 


“tion, I found, on reaching the place, that no person an- 


swering to my description had made her appearance. 
Either she had been detained near Battices by the de- 
bility of her child, or some accident had occurred to her 
on her way to Florennes! My next enquiries related 
to Bernhard; and an intelligent corporal of dragoons 
who frequented the house, acquainted me that the gar- 
rison-court had been sittimg for the last two days, and 
that the rigour displayed in the trials already decided 
before the tribunal, admitted of little hope that a deserter 
would find mercy. I was still speaking to him, when 
the feeble accents of a familiar voice interrupted my en- 
quiries. The poor wife, so soon to become a widow, 
had that moment arrived. The child was no longer in 
her arms. I dared not ask for it; but my looks, I sup- 
pose, expressed the impression I had conceived. 

“« Not dead—no !—I trust in all-powerful Providence, 
not dead!’ she faltered in reply. ‘After you left me, 
every minute seemed likely to be its last. But the time 
is almost expired, and I could tarry no more. I have 
left my boy to the pity of strangers, to hasten to him. 
Have you good news for me, sir? You said when we 
parted that you had formed projects for us—that you 
had an opening in our favour. What tidings ?” 

“« At present, none,’ said I. ‘I have done my best; 
but nothing, alas! has been effected by my interference.’ 

“« And to-morrow the court martial sits!’ cried Mina. 
‘If nothing has been, nothing will be done. Ah! sir, 
why did you deceive me ?—why raise hopes you had 
not the means to realise ?” 

“TI forbore to remonstrate with her injustice. _ But, in 
her agony of mind, she had already forgotten her dis- 
pleasure in an appeal for information to my friend the 
corporal ; and T could not but admire with what delicacy 
the man who, but a moment before, had replied to me 
with the harsh coarseness of naked truth, evaded giving 
her pain, even while he evaded giving her hope. By 
his humane interference, too, she succeeded in obtaining 
immediate access to the governor, and procuring a war- 
rant of admission to the prisoner. I myself accompa- 
nied Mina as far as the wicket ; promising to return and 
fetch her at the hour for closing for the night; and no- 
thing could be more singular than the contrast between 


I saw rush through the wicket, to be conducted to the 
cell of her husband; and the inanimate form consigned 
to my arms by the turnkey on my return. Mina had 
proved unable to support the shock of what was pro- 
bably their last parting—their last parting save one. 
She was still in a state of insensibility when, by the 
kindness of the innkeeper’s wife, I saw her laid on a 
comfortable bed; and all [ learned at the citadel and in 
the barrack-yard, of the probability of capital sentence 
upon the prisoner, inclined me to wish that her senses 
might not immediately be restored. She could not re- 
main too long unconscious of the horror of her situation. 

“On my return to my duties, a severe reprimand 
awaited me from both Coquerel and his foreman, for 
having absented myself at so critical a time. It was in 
vain that I represented to my master the cause of my 
absence. is interest in the fate of the young couple 
seemed wholly merged in the irritation produced by the 
recent catastrophe at the foundry. Nor could I blame 


two workmen sacrificed to an experiment, seemed to 
have rendered him callous to every other appeal to his 
feelings, 

“On the morrow morning, I would have given worlds 
to proceed to the military court to see how matters stood ; 


hard’s wife as the presence of a sympathising friend can 
afford. But this was impossible. The funeral of the 
two workmen was to take place at the cemetery without 
the walls; and Coquerel not only presided in person 
over the melancholy ceremony, but insisted that his 
whole establishment should afford a token of respect to 
the memory of their deceased comrades, Such a so- 
lemnity, at such a moment, was not calculated to raise 
my spirits. My heart sickened as I saw the two coffins 
lowered into the grave ; and felt that, perhaps, at that 
moment, sentence of death might be passed upon Bern- 
hard.” 

“Found guilty, or acquitted? Lordsake, sir, come 
to the point!” cried Mrs. Dods. “Talk of your feel- 
ings another time—have a wee bit care of ours !” 

“ Acquitted, then!” said Bagshaw, amused by the 
interest he had excited. “ Acquitted—thanks to one of 
those nice points of legal sophistry by which judge ad- 
vocates can save the life of a man especially honoured 
by kingly protection. The fact of desertion was proved 
and admitted ; but it was submitted, as a point of law, 
to the opinion of the court, whether Bernhard, at the 
moment of deserting, had not been formally draughted 
from the corps, from whose head-quarters he had made 
his escape, without being regularly entered into the regi- 
ment sentenced to sail for Java. The court bowed and 
was convinced. He was dismissed with a severe repri- 


graph letter from King William was placed in the hands 
of my old master, containing the usual flummery about 
allowing justice and the laws to take their course, and 


majesty the Queen of the Netherlands, to the daughter 
of Marjory Regenhart of Florennes. ‘The loyal zeal 
and industry of your mother have not escaped my recol- 
lection,’ said the second letter, addressed by Wilhelmina 
of Prussia, to the favoured family. ‘The sight of the 


Coquerel of Namur, forcibly recalled to my mind the 
eventful moment (the birth of my son) when Madam 
Regenhart’s valuable gift reached the Hague.’” 

« And was that letter framed and glazed to match the 
other, and hung up in the old parlour?” enquired the 
nabob, in a fever of excitement. 


year 1820 that I had an opportunity of Jearning from a 
friend to whom my old master afforded a few days’ hos- 
pitality at his country seat, that Bernhard and his wife 
had repeatedly written to me, and repeatedly forwarded 


enabled them to dispose of; that old Regenhart had 


husband and child ; and closed them upon the family of 
Madam Regenhart the second, who was now gone to re- 
join Hans the miller, to the infinite relief of her house- 
hold.” 





to the iron works such rural dainties as their means | 


opened his heart and house to his penitent daughter, her | 





| of royal gratitude and clemency. 
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“If I should ever visit Florennes,” said the nabob, 
“T will certainly find them all out, and Jearn the con- 
cluding particulars of the case.” 

“ You can’t do better, my good sir, and you can’t do 
it too soon,” said Bagshaw, with a significant look. 
« And, moreover, if ever you visit the royal palace at 
the Hague, enquire for the queen’s private apartments, 
look into a glass cabinet of curiosities on the left hand 
side of the fire-place, in the blue satin dressing-room, 
and you will see a somewhat discoloured, but exquisitely 
wrought, damask napkin” —— 

« Well, sir?” 

« Well, sir'—which will enable you to prove to the 
groom of the chambers, that you are wiser than himself, 
by acquainting him that this nameless relique was a gift 
hallowed to the church and by the church, to become a 
talisman to the child of Marjory Regenhart, and a token 
It is, in short, nothing 








| less than the Cunistenine Croru of Wilhelmina, the 
| farmer’s daughter of Florennes.”’ 


him ; for it had been attended by loss of life ; and the | 
distress he had recently witnessed in the families of the | 


“ Weel, now, that is what I ca’ a very bonny story, 
and a very heart-goin’ story,” said Mistress Dods, « out- 
landish though it be; and, thongh I did jealouse a twang 
o’ papistry at the outset, I like it, for my ain pairt, 
a’maist as weel as if it had been a’ Black Yerl Angus, 


| and the reavin, ridein times o’ whilk there are so many 


or, at the worst, to have imparted such comfort to Bern- | 


| 


mand ; and when the poor fellow conveyed in person | 
the glad tidings to his scarcely conscious wife, an auto- | 


| 


enclosing the brevet of a small pension, secured by her | 


tales in this border land o’ ours; or about the friars o’ 
Melrose, and the fairies o’ Yarrow and Ettrick. But 
the clock has warned eleven, gentlemen—there are your 
chaumer lichts—and enough is as good asa feast; so 
put your tale in your wallet, Dominie, till the next occa- 


” 


sion—and a fair good e’en to ye a’! 
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Mexicanas que 


The subject comprehended in the three important 
works which we have made the text of the ensuing 


| article will be found to possess those features of novelty 


very curious specimen of damask, forwarded by the Sieur | 


“In due time, I fancy it was; but, being soon after- | 
wards recalled to my native country, it was not till the | 


and originality which we deem of paramount import- 
ance, in order to attract public attention to any anti- 
quarian subject whatever. The antiquarian discoveries 
recently made in Spanish America may, on the threshold 
of the enquiry, be at once pronounced to be equal in 
interest and importance to those Egyptian discoveries to 
which we have called the attention of our readers—while 


| so lately recording the last triumphs in this department, 


of Rossellini and Champollion. Ifthe former investiga- 
tion were calculated to startle the reader by the unique 
novelty of the historical incidents and personages which 
it summoned up before his eyes as by the spell of a 
magician—the facts, historical or otherwise, which the 


| present investigation is calculated to bring to light, will 


be found not less startling by their novelty, than curious 
by their antiquarian coincidences, and important by their 
mythological, historical, and geographical reve lations. 
The subject of Mexican antiquities possesses moreover 
the advantage of being less hackneyed than the subject of 
Egyptian antiquities, It is comparatively a virgin soil. 
The golden ore remains in the mine, little worked and 
scarcely known. ‘The searching eye of some few anti- 
quarians has indeed been enabled to discover the intrinsic 
value of the buried metal. But they have either seen it 
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dimly through the dark and obstructed channels by which 


they obtained access to it, or have themselves contributed 
to render it undistinguishable by the public, by encum- 
bering it with new mountains of pedantic lumber, in the 
very act of digging downwards to the buried treasures. 
To the public generally the mine, rich as it is in the 
most precious veins of antiquarian information, may be 
considered as all but closed. Mexican antiquities, for 
reasons which may be briefly stated, may be pronounced 
a sealed book. It is for the purpose of throwing a new 
light of interpretation on its mysterious pages that this 
paper is undertaken. In pursuing the investigation we 
shall endeavour to keep in view the same guiding prin- 
ciple by which we were governed while bringing out 
into high relief the most novel points of Egyptian disco- 
very, namely, that of popularising the subject—by divest- 
ing it of the voluminous and repulsive pedantry by which 
it has been hitherto overlaid. If we have triumphantly 
appealed to the chief characteristics of our previous 
Egyptian investigation, viz. the startling novelty of pro- 
ducing a new volume in the roll of history, and of 
eliciting, as it were, a new pagan Genesis, concurrent 
with and corroborative of the Bible, we think that, before 
we have concluded, we shall establish the fact that this 
investigation is imbued with the same popular character 
of excitement and attractiveness. 

The first circumstance calculated to rouse surprise on 
surveying the stupendous, grotesque, or magnificent 
monuments of a by-gone people, to which the illustra- 
tions of the volumes which head our article introduce 
the reader, is the carelessness or the supineness with 
which they have been overlooked or disregarded. Ro- 
bertson, impressed with the same incredulous feeling, or 
betrayed by the Spaniards, whose interest at that time it 
was to keep him in the dark, went so far in his History of 
America as to say, that there is not, in all the extent of 
New Spain, any monument, or vestige of building, more 
ancient than the conquest; that the temple of Cholula 
“ was nothing but a mound of solid earth, without any 
facing or any steps, covered with grass or shrubs ;” and 
that “the houses of the people in Mexico were but huts, 
built with turf or branches of trees, like those of the 
rudest Indians.’’ The same acute and cautious historian 
merely observes, in a cursory manner, that “the unfor- 
tunate Boturiori made an amazing catalogue of Mexican 
maps, paintings, tribute-rolls, calendars, &c. which were 
lost.” In another passage he treats as a matter of great 
suspicion the authenticity of the chronological wheel, by 
which the Mexicans computed time; a specimen of 
which was published by Carrieri; while the monument 
itself was actually brought to this country by Mr. Bul- 
lock. “If it be genuine,” he coldly says, “ it proves 
that the Mexicans had arbitrary characters which repre- 
sent several things besides numbers.” It is surprising 
that so acute a critie as Robertson did not feel some sus- 
picion, before he hazarded such contemptuous decisions, 
that he was either misinformed or too precipitate in his 
judgment. 

A fact, which he himself states, ougkt to have im- 
pressed him with due circumspection. Referring to the 
Mexican people, who, we shall be able to show, were 
really in a state of barbarism comparatively with the 
Tulteques whom they superseded, he yet is forced to 
admit that the Mexicans, clearly deriving their institu- 
tions from the Tulteques, were advanced at the time of 
the Spanish conquest beyond the then extant points of 
European civilisation in two most distinguishing particu- 
lars, namely, in regard to their well-established police, 
embracing a regular supply of water and sewers, and in 
regard to the regular posts that they had established. 
Since the period of Robertson new lights have been suc- 
cessively thrown on the subject, and the vague mists of 
incredulous ignorance, in the midst of which he recorded 
these disproved opinions, have been cleared away. Hum- 
boldt has since then published his amusing and eloquent 
account of the monuments that still exist in central 
America. A Spanish writer, very little known, named 
Del Rio, in 1782 published his “ Description of the 
Ruins of an Ancient City, lately discovered in the King- 
dom of Guatemala.” This last work, although it may 
be said to have been scarcely published in this country, 
and at all events to have lapsed into a condition of ob- 
scurity, supplies more curious and valuable information 
than Humboldt on the subject. Since then the English 
public have been made partially more familiar with their 
existence and their characteristics by the exhibition of 


Mexican antiquities brought by Mr. Bullock to this 
country. We are, however, bound to say that the 
exhibition tended to impart rather a low idea of Mexican 
proficiency in the arts,—that it was calculated to con- 
found two races of people—(the conquerors and the 
conquered)—both totally distinct,—and still to retain in 
shadow the truth which has rapidly dawned on the world 
of antiquarian literature, that there exist in New Spain 
the monuments of a highly civilised people who preceded 
the Mexicans, as stupendous, as tasteful, and as wonder- 
ful, as those of Egypt. Since the last-mentioned work, 
those which head our article have been published. They 
demonstrate that the attention of the learned world has 
been thoroughly awakened to the interests and import- 
ance of the subject. 

Nebel’s Archeological Voyage, though extremely 

limited in the amount of its illustrations, is the most 
splendid in the execution of their details. But the most 
authentic and complete account which we have of these 
monuments results from a commission sent out for the 
purpose of investigating them, under the authority of the 
Spanish government. It was headed by Dupaix, who 
has published an ample account of three scientific expe- 
ditions undertaken by him for their investigation. To 
these results may be added the fruits of an additional 
commission confided by the local Mexican government 
to M. Baradere. ‘They however add little to the facts 
collected by Dupaix, who must in truth be considered as 
the chief and best authority for all legitimate inferences 
on this subject. The illustrations of Dupaix are embo- 
died in the magnificent and expensive work entitled 
“Antiquites Mexicaines,” printed in Paris, and published 
in numbers at the Bureau des Antiquités Mexicaines. 
This work is one of those which we have deemed neces- 
sary to place at the head of our article. Notwithstand- 
ing the apparent official mantle thus attractively thrown 
over the French publication in question, we are bound 
in justice to tear away its masquerade dress, and to state 
that the greater part of it is nothing more than a reprint 
of Augustin Aglio’s illustrations drawn from the work of 
Dupaix, and already incorporated with the great work of 
Lord Kingsborough, entitled « Mexican Antiquities.” A 
little variety is sought to be obtained by colouring the 
drawings, and by occasionally imparting to them pic- 
turesque (and therefore, as we apprehend, deceptive) 
effects. The descriptions attached to the Parisian illus- 
trations are of no great depth or value, but they have the 
merit of being perspicuous in meaning and brief in form. 
They possess thereby the superior advantage of being 
publishable, which Lord Kingsborough’s work is not. 
The work of the noble lord possesses characteristics 
quite sufficient to repel the most determined book-de- 
vourer from attempting to surfeit on the gigantic meal 
embodied in its voluminous pages. It is in reality an 
ill-arranged, undigested mass of every class of contribu- 
tion, in which the editorial work and the scissors and 
paste work are confusedly biended,—in half a dozen 
languages, some translated, some not translated,—with 
notes piled upon notes, producing “confusion worse 
confounded.” The mischief is considerably augmented 
by an extraordinary theory which pervades all the origi- 
nal composition, and of the truth of which the noble 
author appears to have been as convinced as of any truth 
in holy writ. This theory is, that America was peopled 
by the ten Jewish tribes carried away by Salmanazer, 
king of Assyria; and that not only the Mexicans, but 
the founders of the extraordinary monuments preserved 
in the illustrations of his lordship’s work, were Jews. 
It is from the combined series of works which we have 
thus recapitulated and described that we mean to derive 
the arguments, inferences, and propositions of this paper. 
Our object will be, we repeat, to popularise the subject; 
to extract the sterling metal from the drossy matter 
which surrounds it; to extricate it from the revolting 
mass of learned pedantry and theoretical absurdity by 
which it is at present overwhelmed ; and to impart to it, 
as far as lies in our humble power, the brilliancy and 
concentration which are indispensable requisites for at- 
tracting public attention. 

We have said that this is an enquiry almost new to 
the public; we can adduce an extraordinary instance of 
the ignorance prevailing among literary and scientific 
men in general, of the immense sources of information 
from which they have been excluded by the voluminous 
pedantry employed upon the subject. It was after the 





publication of Lord Kingsborough’s work, that is to say 





in 1831, that a correspondent of the Literary Gazette 
announced a great discovery by a certain Colonel Gilando 
in New Spain. This gentleman, going out one fine 
morning in the neighbourhood of Palenque, stumbled on 
the ruins of an ancient city, nearly as wonderful in the 
architectural details as those of Egyptian Thebes. The 
discovery was announced with great pomp, and the cor. 
respondent of the review in question, which is one of 
great circulation, promised on behalf of the colonel to 
supply a series of illustrations and descriptions of this 
astounding discovery. Unfortunately the result of the 
colonel’s morning adventure turned out to be a complete 
mare’s nest. The fact is, that Lord Kingsborough’s 
work, published a year before this event, gave the most 
ample and minute details, in a series of illustrations by 
Aglio, the artist, of the identical ruins stumbled upon by 
the astonished literatus. The Spanish commissions 
headed by Dupaix had also given equally ample details 
ef this ruined city. Humboldt exhibited some of the 
sculptures; and, finally, the whole of the ruins had been 
examined, described, and drawn with great fidelity, by 
Del Rio, in the publication to which we have already 
adverted, This circumstance is alone sufficient to show 
that the subject is, unlike Egyptian antiquities, compara- 
tively new to the reading British public. It is for us to 
show, in the ensuing remarks, that it is as attractive, 
useful, and important, as it is new. 

The first and strongest conviction, which will flash on 
the mind of every ripe antiquarian while surveying the 
long series of Mexican and Tultecan monuments pre- 
served in the various works to which we have briefly 
called attention, is the similarity which the ancient 
monuments of New Spain bear to the monumental 
records of ancient Egypt. While surveying them, the 
giance falls with familiar recognition on similar graduat- 
ed pyramids,—on similar marks of the same primeval 
Ophite worship,—on vestiges of the same triune and 
solar deity,—on planispheres and temples, which, though 
characterised by some distinctions entirely American, are 
not less worthy of the notice of the Egyptian antiquarian 
—on relics of palaces at once noble in their architecture 
and beautiful in their proportions and decorations,—on 
monuments sepulchral, domestic, religious, or warlik 


which deserve tue designation of Cyclopean as much as” 


any that are now extant in Italy or Greece,—on idols 
and sculptures, some of rude and some of finished work- 
manship; exhibiting different eras of civilisation, and 
often presenting the most »striking analogy in posture 
and gesture to the monumental style of sculpture and of 
statuary pre-eminently called Egyptian, Lastly, the eye 
of the antiquarian cannot ‘fail to be attracted’ and 
fixed by evidences of the e ce of'two great branches 
of the hieroglyphical taligtage, both having striking 
affinities with the Egyptian, and yet distinguished from 
it by characteristics perfectly American. One is the 
picture-writing peculiar to the Mexicans, and which 
displays several striking traits of assimilation to the 
anaglyphs and the historical tablets of the Egyptian 
temples. The second is a pure hyeroglyphical language, 
to which little attention has been hitherto called, which 
appears to have been peculiar to the Tultecans or some 
still more ancient nation that preceded the Mexicans; 
which was as complete as the Egyptian in its double 
constituency of a symbolic and a phonetic alphabet; 
and which, as far as we can judge, appears to have 
rivaled the Egyptian in its completeness, while in some 
respects it excelled it in its regularity and beauty. 

The brief and cursory sketch which we have thus 
given for the convenience of the reader, by way of pre- 
face or overture, is indispensable to remove prejudices 
which may have been excited through the low estimate 
formed by Robertson and others. The real fact is, that 
the depreciated view of Mexican antiquities results, in a 
great measure, from an anachronism carelessly allowed 
to establish itself among literary men, who have not 
deeply examined the subject respecting two eras and 
two nations. It will be our province to extricate the 
subject from the confusion thereby caused. 

A brief enumeration of a few facts will show upon 
what slight foundation Dr. Robertson must have built 
his careless appreciation of the monuments of New 
Spain. A mania existed in his time, as it does now, in 
favour of the stupendous importance of every thing con- 
nected with the Egyptian monuments. Now what is 
the simple fact? Pyramids, not inferior to the Egyptian, 


exist in many parts of the Mexican territories and of 
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New Spain. Some of these pyramids are of larger base 
than the Egyptian, and composed of equally permanent 
materials. Vestiges of noble architecture and stulpture 
are visible at Cholula, Otumba, Oaxaca, Mitlan, and 
Tlascola. ‘The mountain Tescoga is ‘nearly covered 
with ruins of ancient buildifgs. The ancient town of 
Palenque exhibits not only excellent workmanship in 
the temples, palaces, private houses, and baths, but a 
boldness of design in the architect, as well as skill in the 
execution, which will not shrink from a comparison with 
the works of at Jeast the earlier ages of Egyptian power. 
In the sanctuaries of Palenque are found sculptured 
representations of idols, which resemble the most ancient 
gods of Egypt and of Syria; planispheres and zodiacs 
exist, which exhibit a superior astronomical and chrono- 
logical system to that which was possessed by the Egyp- 
tians. At Mitlan there exist the remains of a palace 
which is of considerable extent. Its architecture, though 
distinguished by characteristics peculiarly American, and 
different from that of any nation with which we are 
familiar, is to out view marked by features of stately 
grandeur and melancholy beauty. The roof of the por- 
tico is supported by plain cylindrical columns, no type 
of which we believe elsewhere exists. The facade of the 
palace is covered with a beautiful mat-work or basket 
scroll, which is a characteristic ornament of all the Tul- 
tecan monuments, whiche? often found in the sepulchral 
chambers of the same extraordinary people, and which 
Rossellini, by a singular coincidence, found in those of 
Egypt, among others of the magnificent scroll-orna- 
ments, copies of which decorate his Lvraisons. It 
is cnrious that the ground plan of this palace is the 
Egyptian Tau. Finally, statues sculptured in a purely 
classical style, unlike the rude deformities of Mexican 
art, have been found in the neighbourhood of Otumba, 
Mitlan, Xochicalco, and the magnificent flower temple 
of Oaxaca. These are not the works of barbarians, as 
Robertson intimates, having no metal implements to 
work with. This miscorception is the result of the 
before-mentioned confusion of two eras. It is true that 
the Mexican semi-barbarians produced their rude sculp- 
tures with stone utensils, but the civilised people who 
preceded them worked with copper implements, some 
of which have been discovered in their tombs. Vases 
agreeing both in shape and ornament with the earliest 


specimens of Egyptian and Etrurian pottery have been | 


found in their sepulchral excavations. Moreover, evi- 
dences of an amount of civilisation and of social comfort, 
which are not to be found among the popular and boasted 
monuments of Egypt, are furnished by the architectural 
memorials of this great, singular, and almost unknown 

ple. Roads are to be found not only in the vicinity 
of their great cities, but at a considerable distance from 
them, artificially constructed, like the Roman military 
toads, of large squared blocks of stone. ‘These roads, on 
the same principle as the railroad, affect a continued 
level. ‘Phey are in fact viaducts as constrasted with 
aqueducts, which these people also constructed. Where 
they traverse acclivities, they are parapeted, and the 
evidences both of regular posting stations at regular 
intervals, an¢ of the regular division of the distances 
upon the principle of our mile-stones upon turnpike 
roads, are still to be observed. Bridges, constructed of 
the same durable materials, and traversing mountain 
torrents, are also to be found. In these bridges, an 
approach to the principle of the arch and key-stone may 
be in a few instances discerned ; but generally they dis- 
play the primitive and obvious form of architraves of 
stone, super-imposed on two or more piers of the same 
massy character and durable materials. Every feature 
of these structures is at once singular, ingenious and 
gigantic. Cyclopean in the forms of their masonry, 
they are characterised throughout by the same Titanian 
character of wild and exaggerated grandeur. 

The older monuments of New Spain which are most 
important, and which most strikingly resemble the Egyp- 
tian, are in fact not Mexican. The term Mexican anti- 
quities, as far as they are concerned, isa misnomer. It is 
indispensable to bear this distinction in view. They are 
the monumental relics of a great nation, whose existence 
at the time of the Spanish conquest had become a matter 
of vague record under the name of “ giants and wandering 
masons,” the traces of whose social civilisation had been 
in many respects obliterated by the incessant irruptions of 
barbarous tribes from the north—in some respects par- 
tially repaired or renewed. Sufficient evidences remain 








that this nation, which had long passed away from the 
central seat of its triumph in New Spain at the time of 
the Spanish conquest, was a most polished and powerful 
nation. It has been agreed to call the monuments left 
by them Tultecan, but our decided conviction is that 
their erection dates back much further than the era 
assigned to the Tultecans, who preceded the Mexicans 
by six hundred years. Our opinion is that many of the 
monuments exhibited in the numerous and splendid illus- 
trations of the works under review are coeval with the 
Egyptian or Etrurian. Many of them we furthermore 
believe—and it will be our province to demonstrate the 
proposition by evidence—are, as the Indians in fact told 
their Spanish conquerors in the armies of Pizarro and 
Cortes, the works of the nation called “giants and 
wandering masons.’ Now every scholar knows that 
these terms are merely exchangeable terms employed in 
every district of ancient Europe, to designate this Cyclo- 
pean family, who were called by the same names in 
ancient Greece and Italy. Our impression is that the 
Indians were right in the designation which they gave 
then? and that the monuments of New Spain—we mean 
those to which we are now especially referring,—for 
some of them are clearly of later origin—are in reality 
Cyclopean. 

It will be advantageous to establish this point of affi- 
nity, and clear it at once from our path before we enter 
upon the succeeding steps of the investigation. It is 
our opinion, and we have given reasons for the inference 
in a former paper, that the pyramids, being nothing but 
a more regular form imparted to the sepulchral cairn, 
are structures which may be generally pronounced pecu- 
liar to the shepherd or Cyclopean community. ‘There 
was a distinct record in Egypt that the great pyramid, not 
improbably the model of all the others, was built by that 
people. Uninscribed pyramidal temples appear to have 
distinguished them in Egypt, as the truncated form im- 
parted to inscribed palaces and temples would appear to 
have characterised the race which expelled and succeed- 
ed them. Wherever the expelled community wandered 
or were driven, their location was distinguished by the 
same unvarying type both of their architecture and of 
their government. 
description which we gave of them in reviewing Rossel- 
lini, “ The republican forms of government of the great 
pastoral community, as Aristotle proves in his history of 
all the republics clearly assignable to this extraordinary 
race, and generally embracing a community of goods, 
were disseminated throughout the world wherever their 
wanderings led. ‘These people carried with them in 
their wanderings all the favourite forms of the pastoral 
or Cyclopean architecture—pyramids, gateways, trian- 
gular or graduated arches without the keystone, cellular 
cairns, unsculptured initiatory caverns, irregular courses 
of colossal masonry, cylindric columns, and rock-built 
fortresses, which, wherever they are found, attest their 
presence.” 


These facts being admitted or established, the ques- | 


tion is, do the monuments of New Spain, as displayed 
in the illustrations of the works under review, corre- 
spond with these unvarying and identifying charac- 
teristics? Our reply is, yes; they correspond entirely. 
Some of the pyramids, as we have said, are larger 
than those of Egypt. Some of them are different in 
their model—having somewhat of an Indian character 
—bearing strong affinity to pyramidal temples still ex- 
tant in Japan.—(See the work of Sir Thomas Raflles.) 
The pyramid of Cholula exhibits a most singular 
identity with the model of the temples of Belus, de- 
scribed by Herodotus, and which, by many scholars, 
has been considered to be the scriptural tower of 
Babel. It consists of eight graduated square towers, 
each rising above the other, and terminating in a top- 
most sanctuary, dedicated apparently to the same solar 
god. But there are more singular analogies between the 
forms of some of the pyramids of New Spain and some 
of the most ancient pyramids of Egypt. Among the 
pyramids on the plain of Saccareh, is one consisting of 
four graduated steps. The illustrations of the “ Anti- 
quités Mexicaines” furnish a copy of a Mexican prra- 
mid of exactly the same form and nearly the same 
dimensions. Again, descending galleries, at a particular 
astronomical angle of declination, lead to central cham- 
bers, either for the purpose of mystery or sepulture, in 
the Mexican pyramids, as well as the Egyptian. Quite 
enough has been said to prove the architectural identity. 


We cannot do better than repeat the | 
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It is fair to infer, that tribes of the same architectural 
family built both. In that case they would be cotempo- 
taneous; but the evidences of the same affinity or iden- 
tity multiply as we proceed. 

There are numerous rock-hewn monuments, scattered 
throughout Central America, which the natives call 
granaries of the giants; but which in every respect re- 
semble the Cyclopean fabric near Argos, in Greece, 
called the treasury of Atreus. The form of these struc- 
tures is generaily dome-shaped; a gallery leads to a 
central room, which is lighted by a cavity from the dome. 
In some cases, the doorway to this gallery resembles in 
its Cyclopean structure the gate of Mycenw; but there 
are some singular exceptions, in which a knowledge of 
the arch and of the keystone (and the same thing has 
been proved by Rossellini and Belzoni to have existed 
anciently in Egypt) is clearly assignable to these archi- 
tectural barbarians, Again, sepulchres have been found 
constructed on the very same model as those of Cyprus 
and Asia Minor, which probably preceded, but were at 
all events cotemporary with, the most ancient monu- 
ments of Egypt. They are generally in the form of the 
Egyptian cross. A sloping passage, intended to be 
closed, leads to a vestibule, supported by a single column, 
and ornamented with the mat-work scroll, out of which 
branch sepulchral chambers to the right and left. In the 
Antiquités Mexicaines rock-built fortifications are ex- 
hibited, which precisely resemble similar Cyclopean 
structures at Tyrius and Perugia. The walls of their 
cities and fortresses are built of rough stones, irregularly 
fitted into each other, and arranged in irregular courses, 
precisely as all the walls of known Cyclopean origin 
discovered in Greece and Italy are constructed. There is 
another and still more remarkable instance of the archi- 
tectural identity which we are endeavouring to demon- 
strate. Some of their palaces, but more especially the 
combined temple, palace, and city of Palenque, are cha- 
racterised by the well-known Cyclopean arch, consisting 
of receding steps of stone in a triangular form. At 
| Palenque a rectangular square is surrounded by cloisters 
| built in this manner, being lighted by windows bearing 
the exact form of the Egyptian Tau. 

We have thrown a rapid glance over the architecture, 
| and over the sculptures which exist in New Spain in the 
| various ruined monuments of the extraordinary and 
| powerful nation whose empire, along with every certain 
| memorial of their name, has long passed away. We 
| shall proceed to draw upon the descriptions and illustra- 
| tions in the works before us for an equally brief, and, 
| we hope, perspicuous and popular view: Ist, of their 
personal characteristics and costume; 2d, of their reli- 
gion and religious rites ; 3d, of their hieroglyphical lan- 
guage, and of the state of science among them. We 
purpose to conclude, by enquiring into the origin of these 
extraordinary people—whence they came—who they 
were—how it was that they imbued the mythology of 
New Spain with the most striking analogies to the 
mythological system, which is knowm to have existed in 
the most remote times in Egypt, India, and even in Italy. 
We shall advert, in the course of this enquiry, to the 
| theory especially taken up by Lord Kingsborough—and 
which runs through the whole of his seven gigantic 
volumes—that they were Jews; and that even the Mexi- 
cans who succeeded them were a tribe of the Hebrew 
nation. We shall enquire into the probability of this 
startling and rather eccentric theory. We propose to 
conclude the whole enquiry, by the aid of such facts 
and evidences as we shall be able to bring forward, with 
establishing an hypothesis that will satisfy our readers, 
and will at all events be pronounced not at all impro- 
bable, if not entirely capable of demonstration. ‘The 
personal characteristics, physiognomy, and costume of 
the extraordinary nation, whose monuments we are dis- 
cussing, and whom, for the sake of avoiding confusion 
and prolixity, we shall call Tultecans—although we 
doubt the strict propriety of the designation—will be 
found among the illustrations of Castaneda, accompany- 
ing the original work of Dupaix ; and which are copied 
by the artist employed in the Antiquités Mexicaines, 
published in Paris at the Bureau of Mexican Antiqui- 
ties. Both, however, merely reproduce, and thereby 
honourably prove the accuracy of the illustrations pub- 
lished long previously by Captain Del Rio, in his De- 
scription of the Ruins of an Ancient City. The 
sculptures in question are most extraordinary, and bring 














before us a people as extraordinary as if they appertained 
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to another planet. Their physiognomy is unlike any 
of the various families of the human race, with which 
any other sculptures or monumental records had previ- 
‘ Their receding forehead, | 
their low facial angle, and the conical form of their heads, | 
would, according to the ordinary principles of the crani- | 


ously rendered us familiar. 


ologists, indicate little short of idiotism, did we not per- 
ceive, on the very monuments where the elementary 
data of craniology would seem to testify against them, 
marks of a powerful, civilised, and enlightened people. 
The sculptures which reveal these novel characteristics 
in the outward form and lineaments of a distinct nation, 
are bas-reliefs, which appear in the form of metopes on 


the square pilasters, which, alternating with similar | 
square door-ways, form the outward fagade of the Cyclo- | 


pean cloisters which surround one of the rectangular 
courts of the great temple of Palenque. The architectu- 
ral forms, with which these sculptures are associated, are 
as unique as the sculptures themselves: yet is there a 
general resemblance to the metopes of the Greek temples, 
inasmuch as, in the instance of the Parthenon itself, 
two analogous figures appear on each tablet, one of the 
victor, the other of the vanquished. Other physiogno- 
mical characteristics, not less singular than the low angle 


of their facial elevation, mark the countenance of the | 


extraordinary people thus curiously preserved for our 
inspection. The nose is large, long, and prominent, so 
much so as to amount to a deformity, when contrasted 
with the receding forehead. The facial line recedes in 
the same singular manner from the base of the nostrils 
to the termination of the chin. But, as if these curious 
physiognomical signs were not sufficient to distinguish 
them from any race of people with which we are ac- 


quainted, the receding angle of the lower portion of the | 


face is grotesquely broken by an unsightly protrusion of 
the lower lip. These are the general characteristics of 
the nation. But there are some of the sculptures which 
depict individuals less revolting to the European stand- 
ard of “physiognomical beauty. These characteristics 
are still more important than they are singular, inasmuch 
as we think they will help, in the course of the ensuing 
investigation, to furnish tolerably clear views of the 
origin, or, at least, of the original location of the people. 
. We follow the subject into the next division, accord 
ing to the line we have chalked out;—we mean the 
costume of the people represented on the metopes in 
question, as well as in the sanctuaries and on the walls 
of different temples. It has been rather rashly intimated 


ae ‘ idee 
in a learned periodical, which glanced at the subject | 
some few years ago, that the costume in question is per- | 


fectly Egyptian. This is not the case; there are some 


striking analogies with the Egyptian costume, but there | 


are at the same time differences from it as striking. The 
Egyptian apron, compared with the corresponding Tul- 
tecan covering, was very different. It was generally of 
striped cotton, and folded in a peculiar manner, a por- 
tion of it forming a girdle, and passing between the 
legs, resembling a similar article of dress worn by the 
East Indians at the present day. But the Tultecan 
apron resembles the Roman military apron, or the Scotish 
philibeg. It descends from the waist, and covers the 
thigh down to the knee; it is, however, distinguished by 
one Egyptian appendage, namely, by the mimic tail of 
an animal, which appears (as a mark of ancient origin 
probably) to have adorned the Tultecan hero as it adorn- 
ed the Egyptian demigod. Nothing like a tunic, sup- 
ported by straps, sometimes covered by a cuirass and 
girdied at the waist, which was the dress of the military 
and superior class in Egypt, is to be found in the Tul- | 
tecan costume. ‘The apron is supported by a baldrie, | 
which descends from the right shoulder to the left side, 
and joins the girdle at the waist. 

There are, however, some strong resemblances; thus 
the breastplate and collar of the Tultecans were some- 
times decorated with a symbol of the sun. The armlets, 
bracelets, and anklets, strikingly resemble the Egyptian. 
But the legs of the Tultecan heroes are invested with | 
sandals, some of them reaching above the ancle, and 
strikingly resembling the Roman; some of them, like 
greaves, cover the leg as high as the lower part of the 
knee, and some of them in every respect seem to re- 
semble the Highland sandal;—so minutely, indeed, as 
even to imitate the same diagonal cross-lined pattern. 
The patterns of the stuffs of which the aprons are made, 


|? 





are often various and elegant, sometimes flowered, dia- 
monded, or leopard-spotted. Rich ornaments of gold, 
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silver, or jewels, would seem to have been used on the 
baldric, the girdle, the fringes of the apron, and the 
sandals, ‘Che apron, thus richly decorated for the male, 
becomes, strictly speaking, a petticoat for the Tultecan 
feinales ; descending as low as the foot, but equally dis- 
tinguished by variety of pattern and ornaments. The 
whole costume might be safely described as at once 
gorgeous and elegant, and certainly in no wise inferior 
in either of those qualifications to the Egyptian; but 
the effect is greatly deteriorated by the grotesque 
wildness of the head-dress. In the midst of this 
| difference, huwever, it is curious that there should still 
| be a striking resemblance to the Egyptian style of 
head-dress. The object was in both cases the same; 
namely, to express some symbolical properties pecu- 
liar to the wearer. There appears to have been a 
great variety of these symbolic forms in both cases; 
but some of the Egyptian head-dresses are extremely 
elegant, some tasteful, some beautiful. Even those that 
most revolt our notions of correct taste, have a certain 
regularity about them, and the obvious meaning intend- 
ed to be conveyed by the symbols of which the latter 
are composed somewhat reconciles us to their incon- 
gruous forms. But none of these terms will apply with 
propriety to the Tultecan head-dresses, which generally 
appear to have been characterised by a grotesque extra- 
vagance, bordering closely on the absurd. ‘Ihe head- 
dresses in question are constructed out of certain com- 
binations of symbols, Jike the Egyptian; all having, no 
doubt, their distinct and combined meaning; but there 
is neither regularity nor taste, generally speaking, in 
their separate forms or combinations. ‘There are, how- 
ever, exceptions, Some of the female head-dresses 
exhibited in the illustrations of Castaneda are graceful, 
and even elegant. At the foot of the Tultecan victor, 
as represented in these sculptures, generally appear van- 
quished enemies, either kneeling, or in some attitude de- 
noting humiliation. Their costume is plainer, but their 
physiognomical characteristics denote that they were a 
family or tribe of the same nation. The most singular 
appendages to the Tultecan heroes are the instruments 
either of war, music, or agriculture, which they hold in 
their hands; they are grotesyue and almost unintelli- 
gible. Some of them, however, appear to have been 
instruments of music, with a great number of strings 
stretched on pegs; others are obviously sceptres and 
symbols of diferent functions, or degrees of authority. 
There is one concluding remark to be made on the Tul- 
tecan costume, which is important, as it may contribute 
to throw light on our proposed concluding investigation. 
Attached to the girdles of some of the Tultecan war- 
riors, appear, in the form of a warlike ornament, a head 
or heads (embalmed in all probability) of their vanquish- 
ed enemies, 

We proceed to the next division of the subject; 
namely, the religion and religious rites peculiar to the 
extraordinary people from whom the veil of oblivion is 
withdrawn by means of the illustrations under our no- 
tice. There is in this part of the subject, as well as in 
the preceding, a striking Egyptian analogy. The gods 
of the Tultecans appear sculptured in bas-relief, in the 
dark inner rooms of extant temples. We will take one 
as an instance of the analogy to which we allude. It 
will be instantly seen that the idol bears no resemblance 
to the monstrous deformities peculiar to the gloomy 
superstition of the Mexicans, and which that cruel and 
barbarous people bathed in the blood of innumerable 
victims. Portrayed on the inner wall of the adytum of 
one of the sanctuaries belonging to the great temple of 
Palenque, appears the chief god of the Tultecan people. 
He woul! appear to have been their only god. He is 
worshipped symbolically under other forms, and in other 
localities; but we are not familiar with any other sculp- 
tured indication of a worshiped divinity. Our opinion 
is, that he is strictly identifiable with the Osiris of Egypt 
and the Adonis of Syria; or rather, that he is the an- 
cient god called Adoni-Siris—a well-known classical 
combination (and therefore identification) of both divi- 
nities. 

In the first place, he is enthroned on a couch per- 
fectly Egyptian in its model; namely, it is constructed 
somewhat in the form of a modern couch—a cushioned 
plinth, resting on the claws,and four limbs of the Ame- 
rican lion. We may at once emphatically say, that there 
is no real difference between the above couch and that 


duced in all the tombs and palaces of Egypt. The god 
is characterised by the same physiognomy as that which 
distinguishes his worshipers. He is, however, seated in 
the Hindoo or Asiatic fashion—not in the Egyptian, his 
legs being crossed under hin. On his head he wears q 
conical cap, not differing much from that which the 
Osiris of Egypt wears, and connected doubtless like the 
upper division of the Pschent, with the symbolic idea 
of fire, or the upper hemisphere. ‘T'wo additional sym. 
bols—the one Egyptian, the other not, but equally intel. 
ligible, namely, the lotus and the column affixed to the 
cap, clearly indicate the same triune divinity. Of the 
lotus not a word need be said. Every tyro knows its 
Egyptian associations; but the column is never used on 
any Egyptian head-dress. It was nevertheless an un. 
questionable symbol of Osiris, and thas completes the 
identification, All the remaining appurtenances of the 
sculptured picture concur in establishing the same hypo- 
thesis. It was on the back of a similar leonine couch 
that both the cognate gods of Egypt and of Syria— 
Osiris and Adonis—underwent their three days’ entomb- 
ment, previously to their fourth day’s resurrection. It 
was during this interim that, in both cases, their devotees 
or their priests made offerings to both deities of flowers 
in pots, and thence the proverbial designation of the 
“ Gardens of Adonis.” They were doubtless intended 
to be symbolical of the lost Hesperian garden—the pa- 
gan paradise forfeited by man’s fall, and to which the 
dead and revived Adonis or Horus was destined to re- 
store him. All these characteristics are complete in the 
sculptured tablets to which we are referring. A priestess 
kneels before thé?Tultecan god in the attitude of adora- 
tion, and offers him a pot of flowers; but the “ sacred 
garden” in the Tultecan vase does not consist of the 
mint offered to Osiris, nor of the gilded apples and let- 
tuces offered to Adonis, but of an equally expressive if 
not of a more beautiful symbol, the flower of the blood- 
stained hand-plant or Manitas, held sacred, as all the 
monuments attest, throughout New Spain. We have 
only one additional remark to make: on the sculptured 
tablet over the head of the deity, appear, precisely in the 
Egyptian fashion, the phonetic characters of his name, 
in an oblong square ; and although the oval was devoted 
to the names of kings in Egypt, the scholar will recol- 
lect that the oblong square was devoted to the names of 
gods. But neither of the phonetic character nor of the 
symbolic character, which appear to have constituted the 
two divisions of the Tultecan hieroglyphical language, 
do we at the present time know any thing. Another 
sculpture of a more extensive kind appears on the wall 
of another sanctuary at Palenque: it represents th 

same divinity, not in a human but in an animal form; 
but it perfectly corroborates our preceding inferences, 
and establishes the identification for which we contend. 
Instead of being symbolised in the form of the sacred 
hawk, as in Egypt, surrounded by rays of lilies, stand- 
ing on the Egyptian cross, the lower end of which ter- 
minates in a heart-shaped spade—a common anoglyph 
on most of the Egyptian thrones—the sacred bird of the 
Tultecans, the rainbow-coloured pheasant of Central 
America, is represented standing on the ‘i‘ultecan cross 
—resembling the Christian*—and with its lower extre- 
mity terminating in a similar heart-formed spade. The 
subject of the sculpture shows the simplicity of the wor- 
ship. Two Tultecan heroes, priests or chiefs, stand 
beside the sacred bird; one of them holds an infant in 
his arms; and it may be fairly inferred that the sculp- 
ture represents a dedication to the god—perhaps a species 
of baptism—which we know, from Tertullian, was a rite 
practised by the votaries of the god Adonis. There ap- 
pears to be the indication of a similar ceremony in a 
detached temple near Mitlan. The sculptures of the 
sacellum, representing the god, have been obliterated ; 
but the forms of females bearing infants in their arms, 
with the apparent intention of consecrating them to the 
divinity, are seen on the lateral faces of the pilasters of 
the doorway. The first of the sculptures which we have 
been describing, must, in its original condition, have 
produced a noble and imposing effect. All the details 
are tasteful, and highly ornamental. The pictural parts 
of the design stand out in a prominent manner; while 
vertical and horizontl lines of hieroglyphics, peculiar 
to the people who left these monuments, and descriptive, 





* A similar cross, translated Saviour, appears on the 





peculiarly designated as Egyptian, and which is repro- 





Rosetta stone. 
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doubtless, of the ceremony, fill up, precisely in the form 
adopted in Egypt, all the interstices of this extraordinary 
sculpture. . ? P 

The temples, of which we have previously given a 
cursory and superficial view, themselves supply all that 
is requisite to complete the argument, if any thing be 
requisite, as to the nature of the religious rites practised 
in them. In touching this part of the subject, it will be 
yseful to begin with a brief proposition as to the theolo- 
gical character of their architecture. . 

All the temples of Egypt and Greece have their theo- 
logical character. These, like the palaces of New Spain, 
the impressive feature of which is melancholy grandeur, 
bear upon them the unmistakable signs of their theolo- 
gical origin and meaning. Their extant forms are 
peculiar to New Spain; but the original type of them is 
on record; and the antiquarian will not fail immediately 
to recognise in them the high-places of Syria, Palestine 
and Judea. They are, to our view, most striking, most 
impressive, and, at the same time, most unique monu- 
ments. Like those of the Egyptians, they are all dis- 
tinguished by architectural peculiarities, exclusively 
appertaining to the people who erected them. A high- 
place of three successive terraces or steps generally con- 
stitutes the platform of the temple. The terraces 
themselves resemble, in their sloping form, that which 
the Egyptian architects peculiarly aflected. On the top 
of the high-place was an oblong rectangular court; in 
the centre of this court stood the temple, divided, like 
the cavern temples of Nubia, into three dark rooms, 
built of stone, and having an ark or barn-shaped roof. 
The innermost of these three rooms constiiutes the sanc- 
tuary. Painted sculptures decorate these rooms occa- 
sionally. Sometimes the staircase ascends the high-place 
in front, traversing the curvilinear terraces in a straight 
line to the door of the temple. That which we have 
described (we have the temple of Guatusco especially in 
our eye) may be considered as the typical form of all 
tle temples and high-places of New Spain. They were 
occasionally built upon a larger or more magnificent 
scale. Occasional variation was imparted to the square 
form of the area, and the triple form of the terraces, by 
staircases ascending to the sanctuary from each of the 
cardinal points. ‘The eflect of these ascending stairs is 
often very striking ; and sometimes the picturesque effect 
of these peculiar terraces is rendered beautiful by a 


graceful irregularity, or curvilinear form, being imparted | 


to the outward acclivity of the angle. ‘The high-place 
sometimes (as at Tehuantepec) has a circular instead of 
a square ground-plan, and in that case will remind anti- 
quarians of the well-known T'epes, or high-places of 
Syria, which are described as resembling a woman’s 
breast. The Syrian origin of these structures would 
thus seem to be presumptively made out. 
observe, that the sloping terraces above described are 
made of permanent materials. 
structed of large blocks of stone, sometimes arranged in 
regular and sometimes in irregular courses, but fitted 
together with true architectural skill, and covered with 
a stucco admirably constructed, and as hard as stone. 
This stucco, in some instances, (as at Oaxaca and 
Xochichalco,) was ornamented with sculptures, bearing 
a striking affinity in their design to the style called 
arabesque. It appears to have been, in some cases, 
covered with a purple colour, which, when these struc- 
tures were in their “ high and palmy state,” must have 
produced a tasteful, if not a magnificent, effect. 

The archetypal form of the Tultecan sacred edifices, 
with such varieties as we have been describing, and 
which distinguishes their architecture from that which 
characterises any extant monuments of any known na- 
tion whatever, appears to have prevailed throughout the 
whole extent of the regions of Central America occu- 
pied by this extraordinary people. But the simple form 
of sacred architecture, such as we have described, was 
sometimes combined with other forms of civil and pala- 
tial architecture. The combination has produced archi- 
tectural monuments worthy of the highest civilisation. 
The combination especially existed at the city of Pa- 
lenque, where the great temple dedicated to Adoni-Siris 
—as we have contended—appears to unite within its 
gigantic precincts all the forms of architecture to which 
we have been just adverting. For the details of its plan, 
which are at once artificial, intelligible, imposing, and 
unique, we refer generally to the ample and minute illus- 
trations of Castaneda in the Antiquités Mexicaines. A 





sary for the purpose of obtaining all the remaining lights 
requisite to complete our view of the origin of the build- 
ers. We are not surprised at the enthusiasm excited in 
Del Rio, Dupaix, and other more recent travellers, while 
surveying and describing this vast and singular structure, 
| Neither are we, indeed, surprised at the inference drawn 
by Lord Kingsborough—especially as it is in full con- 
formity with the Jewish theory of American origination 
which pervades his volumes—that this vast pile is built 
after the model of Solomon’s Temple. Abrupt and ex- 
travagant as such a proposition may appear, we are 
quite willing to admit that there would be strong archi- 
tectural grounds for the inference, provided his main 
theory were correct, The structure, as we have said, is 
calculated to awaken surprise and admiration. It may 





We ought to | 


They are generally con- | 


| be appropriately termed an ecclesiastical city rather than 
|a temple. It seems to be the locality of the chief cathe- 
| dral church of the Tultecan religion, Within its vast 
| precincts there appear to be contained (as indeed was, 
| in some measure, the case with the area that embraced 
| the various buildings of Solomon’s Temple) a pyramidal 
| towef™various sanctuaries—sepulchres—a small and a 
| large quadrangular court, one surrounded, as we have 
| said, by cloisters,—subterranean initiatory galleries be- 
| neath,oracles, courts of justice, high-places, and cells 
| or dwellings for the various orders of the priests. ‘The 


| whole combination of the buildings is encircled by a 


| lar area, and resting on a terraced platform. 
| platform externally exhibits the same architectural model 
which we have described as characterising the single 
temples. It is composed of three graduated stuccoed 
terraces, sloping inwards, at an angle of about seventy 
degrees, in the form of a truncated pyramid. Four 


ascend these terraces in the middle of each lateral facade 
of the quadrangle; and four gates, fronting the same 
cardinal points, conduct from the top of each staircase 
into the body of the building, or into the great court. 
The great entrance, through a pilastered gateway, fronts 
the east, and descends by a second flight of steps into 
the cloistered court. On the various pilasters of the 
upper terrace are the metopes, with the singular sculp- 
tures we have described. On descending the second 
staircase into the cloistered court, on one side appears 


the curious distribution of little cells which surround 
the central room of each story, to have been employed 
as a place of royal or private sepulture. 
pronounced a striking and tasteful structure according 
to any architectural rule. On another side of the same 
cloistered court is the detached temple of the chief god, 
to whom the whole religious building appears to have 
been devoted—whom we have described as bearing all 
the characteristics of the Syrian god Adoni-Siris—and 
| who appears to have been the great and only god of the 
| nations who worshiped in this temple. Beneath the 
cloisters, entered by well-staircases from above, are what 
we believe to he the initiatory galleries, These opened 
into rooms, one of which has a stone couch in it, and 
others are distinguished by unintelligible apparatus 
carved in stone. The only symbol described as found 
within these sacred haunts, is, however, perfectly Asiatic 
| and perfectly intelligible—we mean, two contending ser- 
| pents. The remnant of an altar, or high-place, occupies 
the centre of the cloistered quadrangle. ‘The rest of the 
edifice is taken up with courts, palaces, detached tem- 
ples, open divans, baths, and streets of priestly cells or 
houses, in a greater or less degree of dilapidation. 


But we have said enough to demonstrate what this 
building must have been in its undecayed and primitive 
condition ; and what means for royal or national pomp, 
or priestly procession, were afforded by the great east- 
ward staircase ascending to the chief gateway, and by 
the descending staircase leading from the upper pilas- 
tered terrace through the same gateway into the cloistered 
quadrangle ; distinguished as it was by the vicinity of 
imposing sacred structures such as we have described. 
A poetical imagination may readily conceive what the 
effect of the magnificent costume of the Tultecan assem- 
blages must have been, in the midst of the forms of wild 
but sublime architecture, lighted up at the people’s yearly 
intercalary festival of the “Feast of Lamps,” (which 
; they had in common with Egypt, China, and Syria,) 





general glance at the structure will, however, be neces- 
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by vases of burning aromatics and torches of the fragrant 
ule tree. 

Every circumstance tends to prove that the creed of 
this people was all but blameless, being a form of patri- 
archal deism, which however permitted some few varie- 
ties of symbolic representation. The two contending 
serpents which we have described attest the presence of 
an Ophite people and of an Ophite worship. It was 
the symbol by which, throughout the East, (and espe- 
cially in Persia,) the conflict of light and darkness, of 
good and evil, was depicted. But the chief god, accord- 
ing to this universal and primitive religious system— 
whether he was called Adoni-Siris, Horus, Hereules, 





| quadrilateral pilastered portico, embracing a quadrangu- | 
This 


central staircases (one facing each of the cardinal points) | 


the triple pyramidal tower, which may be inferred, trom | 


Balder, or Oromazes—-was destined, after a temporary 
| descent into hell, and in the two first instances a three 
days’ entombment, to triumph over the grave, to super- 
| sede darkness by eternal light, moral vicissitude by un- 
changeable good, and to set his heel upon the erushed 
head of the serpent of evil, by whatever name that ser- 
pent was designated in different countries, Typhon, or 
Saturn, or Ahrimanes. 
simple creed of the Tultecan nation. It is perfectly 
clear, from the few records of their religious xites which 
| have come down to us, and which are principally derived 
from the extraordinary rolls of American papyrus,* om 
which their beautiful hierogly phical system is preserved, 
| (there is one of considerable extent in the Dresden Mu 
| seum,) that they were as simple, perhaps we may add 
with propriety, as innocent. Not only does it appear 
that they had no human sacrifices, but no animal sacri- 
fices whatever. Flowers and fruits were the only offer- 
ings made to the presiding divinity of their temples. 
How different such a religious system. and such a 
divinity were from the hideous idels and sanguinary 
| sacrifices of the Mexican people, i is not requisite tos 
urge. Sufficient evidence, we are assured, has been ad- 
| duced to prove the utter distinction, between two nations: 
hitherto confounded, namely, the Mexicans and the 
people whom, for the sake of the argument, we have 
throughout this paper found it expedient to designate as 
Tultecans. Our belief, however, is, that they were x 
branch of the great Cyclopean family, the ‘shepherd 
kings of Egypt, the Anakim of Syria, the Oscans of 
Etruria, and the Pelasgians of Greece, the Titans of 
yiants of classic fable; and who are recorded to have 
been severally expelled from Egypt and Syria. If any 
evidences were further wanting to prove the above com~ 


| plete distinction, the mere fact of their having possessed 


It would be | 


| one was just emerging from savage life : 
| highly civilised. 


an obvious hieroglyphica] language, with its proper pho~ 
netic and symbolic divisions, would be sufficient to sup- 
ply the deficiency. The Mexicans, at the time of the 
conquest, had only advanced on the road of eivilisation— 


| of which the progress of language is one of the best 


indices—from the point of the first rudely scratched imi- 
tation of natural objects by the Indian savages on trees 
and rocks, up to the point of the scarcely less barbarous 
expedient of the picture language, improved, as we are 
willing to admit that language had become, under the 
intelligent auspices of Montezuma. The interval be-~ 
tween this point and the perfected system of hierogly~ 
phical language possessed by the Tultecans is vast 
indeed. 

Nations do not go back on the road of civilisation 
from a complete knowledge, to an inferior or barbarian 
knowledge. The inference is quite clear—the Tultecans 
and the Mexicans were two totally distinct nations, The 
the other was 
The inference is equally fair, that the 
civilised people were swept away by some sudden irrup- 
tion of North American barbarians, who occupied their 
seats, and availed themselves, as far as their ignorance 
and the obliteration of their victims enabled them to do, 
of some of the more obvious and elementary arts or 
sciences of the preceding state of civilisation. The 
same circumstance occurred in Italy when the Etrurians 
superseded the Oscan branch of the Cycoplean family. 

Before we enter upon the concluding division of the 
subject, such as we have proposed, namely, an investiga- 


| tion of the theory that the people of the monuments 





were the ten lost tribes—a very few words are requisite 
to complete all we have to say on the subject of the 
hieroglyphical language of the Tultecans, We shall be 
very brief in touching upon it, for the best of reasons : 
inadequate supply of information, As far as regards its 


* Formed of the prepared fibres of the maguey. 


This would appear to be the 
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symbolical division, we know but little, or rather next to 
nothing. It is probable that a light may be thrown upon 
it, now that the attention of the learned has been awa- 
kened to the subject of these very extraordinary antiqui- 
ties, by a careful collection of the various manuscripts 
containing the hieroglyphical language in question, 
which are extant in several of the museums of Europe. 
In its external form it resembles neither the Egyptian 
nor the Chinese system. The general collocation of the 
symbols is pleasing to the eye, exhibiting an irregularity 
in the midst of regular design, and somewhat resembles 
the effect produced by florid or ornamental alphabetical 
characters. A number of the symbols contain forms of 
objects with which we are wholly unfamiliar. Culinary, 
warlike, agricultural, hunting, fishing, and commercial 
instruments, are occasionally seen among them. Some- 
times instruments of music, sometimes jewellery, ap- 
pear; sometimes vegetable, and sometimes animal 
symbols. All that appertains to the head, whether 
figuratively or imitatively expressed, would appear to be 
classed under the form of the head, and thus it consti- 
tutes a numerous class of combined symbols representing 
combined ideas. In the same manner, all that apper- 
tains to the hand or the foot, is classed under the hand 
or foot. 

In this respect, the system resembles the Chinese ; 
and the paramount or radical form of the combined sym- 
bol would readily furnish the means of constructing a 
key or a mode of classification for the whole hiero- 
glyphical alphabet, such as the Chinese have ; and such 
as the Egyptians may have had, but which has not yet 
been found. 

It is our view that any investigation of the Tultecan 
hieroglyphical system must follow the clue that we have 
thus given. The phonetic system of the Tultecans is, 
however, intelligible at a first glance. The sounds 
intended to be conveyed by the symbols are conveyed 
syllabically or heraldically. So far it resembles the Chi- 
nese. Indeed, the barbarous Mexicans adopted a mode 
of designating names, which may be also termed he- 
raldic. ‘The names common even up to this day, among 
the North American savages, and therefore, in all proba- 
bility, among their North American ancestors—such as 
« Wolf,” “Great Hog,” “ Bear,” “ Rattle-snake,” “ Sword- 
fish,” or “Hawk,” were represented by crests rudely 
fashioning the same animal forms which surmounted the 
helmets of their warriors and the diadems of their kings. 
Indeed, it is curious that similar heraldic names for per- 
sons or places should appear on ancient Tultecan shields 
carved in stone, the forms and symbols of which the 
Mexicans appear to have borrowed. ‘The phonetic lan- 
guage, as we have said, was syllabic or heraldic. A sin- 
gle instance will suffice to explain this proposition. The 
head of a Tultecan king appears along with two others 
sculptured in the pyramidal tower of Palenque. Over 
it is the name inscribed in the oblong phonetic rectangle. 
The name is .Acatla-potzin. It is composed of two 
words: the first word implying reeds—the other hand. 
The symbol of a hand, therefore, and the symbol of 
reeds, convey the sounds of the name .Acatla-potzin. 

Our great aim hitherto has been to extricate the sub- 

ject from the confusion in which it has been involved, 
by drawing a line of marked distinction between the 
monuments of Mexican and Tultecan art. The Mexican, 
thus separated, are nevertheless worthy of a separate 
discussion. There are matters growing out of that dis- 
cussion, whether philological, as connected generally 
with the origin and growth of language, or historical, as 
connected specially with the origin of the savage tribes 
of America, and with their progress at the time of the 
Spanish conquest towards civilisation, which are replete 
with the most attractive interest, and imbued with the 
deepest importance. But we should not have space for 
so long an investigation as this department of the sub- 
ject, thus detached and distinct as we have proved it to 
be, would (in order that we might do it adequate justice) 
claim at our hands. We shall merely say, that ample, 
voluminous, almost inexhaustible means of throwing full 
light upon every corner of the subject are to be found in 
the numerous volumes under our review. Its vast ex- 
tent renders its present postponement more - reasonable, 
or, rather, indispensable. It will be more convenient to 
ourselves, and more advantageous to the reader and to 
the subject, to make it (distinct as it is from the whole 
train of our preceding argument) the theme of a distinct 


It has been brought forward as a theory by Lord 
Kingsborough and others, (Cabrera, the commentator on 
Del Rio included,) that the ten lost tribes of the Israel- 
ites, who were carried away captive during the reign of 
Hoshea, King of Judah, by Salmanazer, King of Assyria, 
and who were by him scattered among the different na- 
tions of northeastern Asia subjected to his rule, passed 
over into America, which they eriginally peopled ; and 
that to this circumstance is attributable the striking and 
almost entire analogy alleged to exist between the ancient 
Jewish rites,,customs, laws, manners, and forms of build- 
ing, and the whole series of Mexican antiquities, sub- 
jected to the public eye in the illustrations of the works 
under review. 

It is due to Lord Kingsborough to state, that he makes 
occasional distinction between the Tulteques and the 
Azteques, who founded the Mexican empire ; but gene- 
rally speaking, like all other antiquarian literati who have 
treated the subject, he confounds two nations and two 
eras, and having thus—certainly to the advantage of 
commodiously simplifying his argument—fused together 
the whole voluminous and incongruous mass of Tul- 
teque and Azteque, of civilised and uncivilised, relics of 
antiquity, he erects, upon the hollow and suppesititious 
base thus thrown together, the whole structure of his 
theory. It will be requisite to bear in mind, before we 
proceed to examine it, our previous admission, which we 
now repeat,—that there are points both of contact and 
of identity between the Tultecan and the Mexican anti- 
quities. This must naturally have been the case, and 
for the reasons we have stated before; namely, that the 
Azteque victors, who expelled and occupied the seats of 
the Tulteques, in Central America, availed themselves 
(as the Goths did at the fall of the Roman empire) of 
such portions and fragments of the arts and sciences and 
policy of the vanquished people, as were either indis- 
pensable or intelligible to them. Those old fragments 
of the social edifice were, as in the case of the Gothic 
irruption, commingled or incorporated with the less 
polished elements and coarser materials of the new. And 
it may be stated here—since the statement will be of 
essential service, in enabling us to come to a clear and 
settled decision upon the subject—that, among other 
memorials of the knowledge of the vanquished people, 
the Azteques preserved one which must have been deem- 
ed indispensable to any thing like an orderly social 
existence—we mean the calendars, the cycles, and the 
astronomical system generally, of the Tultecan sacred or 
scientific colleges. 


There is a strong, and, as we think, irresistible objec- 











article. 


tion to the Jewish theory of American origination, on 
the very threshold of the enquiry. What are the physical 
characteristics of the American Indians? The answer 
to this question, we apprehend, entirely subverts this 
imaginary structure, The native American population, 
as every tyro in natural history knows, are red, and 
beardless. They are marked by other unmistakable 
characteristics, which announce them indisputably to be 
a perfectly distinct variety of the common species, man. 
They are perfectly distinct from the three other varieties, 
namely, the Black, the Mongolian, and the Caucasian 
races. They are most distinct of all from this last, 
which is the race to which the Jews belong. The 
American Indians, therefore, cannot be Jews. Is it pos- 
sible, by any argumentative ingenuity or sophistical 
adroitness, to induce plain thinkers to believe that the 
Jews—remarkable for their bushy beards, for their sallow 
complexions, for the peculiar form of their eyelids, and 
the expression of their eyes, for the family model of 
feature and person, in which the whole nation from time 
immemorial appears to have been cast—should, through 
some unintelligible or supernatural agency, on passing 
into America, lose their beards, exchange their sallow 
complexions for that of the red-skinned race, and their 
characteristic physiognomy for a physiognomy as oppo- 
site as it is possible for any thing to be, whether we look 
to the exaggerated profile of the Tultecan portraits of a 
red, beardless, and purely American people, or to the flat 
and broad faces, and high cheek-bones which characterise 
the native Mexicans of the present day, and the Ameri- 
can Indians generally? The idea of such a change is 
perfectly absurd. The Jewish theory cannot be true, 
for the simple reason that it is impossible. 

Having thus cleared away this incoherent impediment, 


building into our path, we come at once to the question— 
How was America originally peopled ? 

Two subordinate questions rest upon this, and may 
be answered at the same time: Who were the Tulteques 


came they? And who were, and whence came the 
Azteques, who superseded them ? 

From the scriptural account—the only reasonable ac. 
count (since every day supplies corroboration of its 
truth) of the first colonisation of the earth under differ. 
ent and clearly designated heads of nations, proceeding 
from a common centre, near the table-land of Mount 
Ararat, no indisputable light can be obtained. There 
are two theories, both gratuitous, and both improbable; 

Ist. That an especial race of men was made for 
the purpose of peopling America, who are not named in 
scriptural history, and who had no participation in the 
events recorded by the historian of Genesis. 

2d. That the red race, detaching themselves, like the 
other races of men, from the central ligature of their 
common birth-place, for the same purpose of colonising 
the world, passed into America, either from the northern 
coasts of Asia, or from the chain of Indian isles which 
stud the ocean between the southeastern coast of Asia, 
midway to the American continent. 

We need not seriously discuss the first proposition; 
we entertain doubts of the probability of the second, 
considering the earliness of the period, and considering 
the want of shipping for the transfer. We do not, how. 
ever, dispute the hypothesis (and we think it highly 
probable), that America may have been visited at later 
periods from both points, and perhaps may have been 
colonised at both points, at least to such a degree as to 
produce those differences in the native American tribes 
which were observable when first they were discovered, 
and which are observable at the present day. There is 
more difficulty in accounting for a colonisation from the 
southern coasts of Asia than from the north. The fair 
inference therefore is, that, in the first case, the transfer 
could only have been effected by a comparatively civilised 
nation at a late period of the world’s chronology ; while 
in the latter case there is no great difficulty in the belief 
that savage tribes may, at any given time, have passed 
in their boats across the narrow interval which, at Beh- 
ring’s Straits, divides the American from the Asiatic 
continent. It is fair to infer, therefore, in the absence of 
any decided lights upon the subject, that, for a long pe- 
riod (perhaps for some ages) after the period of the gene- 
ral migration of the human family in the time of Peleg, 
America remained unpeopled and uncolonised. There 
is, however, no difficulty in the belief, nor will it inter. 
fere in the slightest degree with the credibility of the 
theory we are about to propose—that at the time of 
Peleg, the red race, accompanying their brethren, the 
Mongolian race, towards the extreme northeastern dis- 
tricts of Asiatic Russia, may have passed beyond them 
towards the shores of the Arctic Ocean; and, after a 
certain period, constructing boats, (to the construction of 
which they would be compelled by the necessity of de. 
riving sustenance from fishing,) traversed Behring’s 
Straits, and thus commenced the colonisation of the 
transatlantic continent. This, however, is a problem, 
and must, we apprehend, ever remain so. It can only 
be assumed as a probability. 

But who were the Tulteques? and who were the 
Azteques? are the next questions we have proposed to 
answer. We have already given the most satisfactory 
reason for not concurring with the proposition that they 
were Jews. The confusion between these two people 
(the Azteques and the Tulteques) is in reality as disre- 
putable to writers as the confusion between their anti- 
quarian monuments and language. Both, nevertheless, 
are native American Indians. Both belong to the primi- 
tive type of red and beardless men. In every other 
physiognomical characteristic, the Tulteques of the an- 
cient monuments differed totally from the Mexican In- 
dians, at the time of the conquest, and differ now. On 
the other hand, there is no difference in the’ physiogno- 
mical characteristics of the Azteques, as recorded in the 
Mexican picture-writings, and the Mexicans themselves. 
Their identity, which the Mexicans themselves asserted, 
may be considered “as proved. There is no occasion to 
waste time in unnecessary argument. They asserted 
that they came from the regions of North America; 
that, after an interrupted progress of many years, they 





thrown by the laborious fancifulness of learned system- 


reached the central district which they occupied at the 
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time of the Spanish conquest ; and all the evidences to 
be collected from the same curious records tend to sub- 
stantiate the truth of their assertion. It is therefore 
extremely probable (and it exhibits a singular coinci- 
dence. between the histories of the New and the Old 
World,) that savage tribes, descending from the sume 
northern regions of Asiatic Scythia, whence all barba- 
rian irruptions have proceeded, and traversing Behring’s 
Straits, pressed downwards in America, as they did in 
Europe and Asia from time immemorial, upon the tempt- 
ing seats of southern civilisation, and, expelling the 
occupants by conquest, established themselves in their 
room. ‘The picture-writings of the Azteques exhibit the 
whole progress of this barbarous irruption, from the time 
when (like the present Arctic savages, ) armed with fish- 
bone spears, and clothed in skins, they commenced the 
jong vicissitudes of their aggressive march, down to the 
time when, invested with a more civilised costume and 
panoplied in complete suits of armour, with the deatated 
clubs and condor-visored helmets peculiar to them, they 
are seen successively vanquishing the resistance, burning 
the temples, and storming the fortresses of the central 
Americans. 
Who then were the Tulteques of the monuments Is 
the mext question which naturally arises? Who were 
that extraordinary race sculptured on the monuments of 
New Spain, who, although identified with the native 
American population by the two chief characteristics of 
being red and beardless, differ in every other respect, 
and not less in their physiognomy and persen, than in 
their costume and in the extraordinary structures which 
they erected, from every other race of men with which 
history or antiquarian discovery has rendered us familiar, 
That they were aot Jews, we think is almost self-evident. 
Our proposition is, that they were a branch of the shep- 
herd kings, Anakim, or Cyclopeans. Our opinion is, 
that they were Canaanites ; they may have been Hivites 
(a nation clearly identified with the Ophite worship), 
and occupying a portion of the maritime coasts of Phe- 
nicia. All the primitive Canaanites affirmed their descent 
from, or family relationship with, the Anakim, or the 
giants—the seriptural Titans, who, according to the 
Oriental language of the sacred historian, “built cities 
with walls, and towers reaching to heaven.” The meta- 
phor merely implied the gigantic style of architecture, 
technically called Cyclopean. These people were clearly 
the Titans and giants of the poets of early history, and 
the Pelasgians, or wandering architects, of an equally 
vague, though later era. They had the same designation 
in all the parts of the ancient world, and were always 
associated, wherever they went, with two ideas—one, 
that they were men of great stature, and masons or 
builders; the other, that they were expelled from their 
native seats, and were continually wandering. Thence 
they were called alternately, by the elassics, giants and 
wandering masons. They are clearly identified with 
the Cyclepean structures of New Spain, by the well- 
known tradition of the Indians, who told the Spaniards, 
at the time of the conquest, that they were “ built by 
the giants, and by a people called the Wandering 
Builders or Masons.” Pagan tradition, in the Orphic 
hymns, in Hesiod, and other fragments of classical anti- 
quity, vaguely depicts them as expelled from the neigh-, 
bourhoed of Babel, by the wrath of the offended gods, 
in consequence of having attempted to storm heaven, 
by building a lofty tower, or, accerding to another ver- 
sion, by piling rocks on rocks. It would appear that 
their great offence was their refusing to locate themselves 
aecording to a divine law, or, it may be, in opposition to 
aconvention of the whole human race, when colonisa- 
tion and division of the earth became necessary. They 
thus retained stations assigned to other tribes or families, 
and were successively driven out by those to whom the 
lot belonged. Hence their wandering designation and 
character. Under the well known title of shepherd 
kings, they made an irraption into Egypt, occupied it 
by foree during one hundred and twenty years, and left 
behind them the architectural evidences, which always 
attended their locality, in the pyramids and other primi- 
tive memorials of Cyclopean architecture. Thence, also, 
in process of time they were expelled. They were 
also expelled or subjugated in Greece and Italy. The 
same result occurred in Syria. To the Canaanite na- 
tion, termed Anakim, or giants, all the ancient Cyclo- 
pean monuments which exist in the mountain regions 


the spirit and tendency of the universal law of colo- 
nisation, by which all the families of wen had concurred 
in dividing the earth, they retained districts, which, by 
divine ordinance, had been predestined for the Jews, and 
were consequently driven from their mountain fortresses 
and again made wanderers, by Joshua, the Jewish leader. 
Wherever the same race occur in the earliest records of 
Greece and Italy, under the name of Pelasgians, Cno- 
trians or Oscans, they always exhibit the same invariable 
characteristics of gigantic architecture, of gloomy mys- 
teries, and of unsettled wandering. 

Our theory, after this preliminary synopsis, may be as 
briefly as perspicuously expressed. ‘T'he builders of the 
Cyclopean monuments of Palenque, Mitlan, Papantla, 
Quemada, Cholula, Chila, and Antiquerra, in New 
Spain, were the Anakim or Cyclopean family of Syria, 
who, with their brethren, the Canuanites, were van- 
quished or expelled by Joshua. They were not there- 
fore Jews, but expelled by Jews. ‘They were not the 
Cyclopean race, who, under the name of the shepherd 
kings, invaded Egypt; but they were a branch of the 
same family, and we believe them to be represented on 
the sgme monuments. Occupying the Ophite land, or 
the land of the Hivites of scripture, (and a Mexican 
tradition, recorded by Cabrera, indeed affirmed that they 
came from that land with Votan, the alleged founder of 
the American people,) they were, of course, a maritime 
nation; and it is extremely probable that they founded 
Tyre. One colony of T'yre was Carthage, as famous 
for high-places and sanguinary human sacrifices as the 
Mexicans. Another was Tarshish, in Asia Minor; and 
it probably gave the name of New Tarshish to the 
American continent, to which the Pheenicians of the 
same maritime coast, in all probability, directed their 
trading triennial voyages. It has been assumed, with 
some probability, by learned men, that Tarshish, called 
the daughter of Tyre, in scripture, may have been Car- 
thage. The same name, which would be tantamount 
to the designation of New Carthage, might have been 
imparted to her transatlantic colony, the vwyage to and 
from which required so longa period as three years. It 
is on historical record, that Carthage possessed a distant 
colony, the knowledge of which was retained as a state 
secret, not to be revealed, under pain of death. It has 
been supposed that the relics of the Carthaginian popu- 
lation, on the destruction of their empire by the Romans, 
may have fled in their ships to this transatlantic colony. 
An attempt has been made to explain some mythological 
analogies which*the works under review collect and ex- 
hibit by some such theory as this. 


shadows, we shall leave this historical problem to rest 
upon its own basis, and proceed to more substantial in- 
ferences, deducible from ocular proof, and illustrated by 
historical evidence. 

Among the different representations on the walls of 
the Egyptian tombs and temples of the various nations 
on whom the Egyptians made war, there is represented 
a people distinguishéd by very striking characteristics. 
They are portrayed on the walls of Lougsor, as driven 
to their ships by Sesostris or Rameses the Great. Their 
deportment, their armour, and their costume, show that 
they were in a state of civilisation, at least equal to that 
of the Egyptians. They are eminently a maritime na- 
tion; they have been supposed to be Pheenicians, and it 
is difficult to suppose any cotemporary maritime nation 
besides them capable of maintaining a war with the 
Great Sesostris, and who is moreover recorded to have 
made an irruption into their territories. Now, how are 
these men, now almost identified with the Phenicians 
by the logical necessity of the argument (for in fact there 
is no historical choice of any other nation)—how are 
they represented? ‘They are beardless and red-skinned. 
Part of their costume identifies them with the American 
Indians, almost as much as their physical characteristics, 
They wear head-dresses like those worn b¥ the Mexican 
nobles in the time of Cortes, and the Peruvian magnates 
in the time of Pizarro. They consist of a diadem, sur- 
mounted by a circle of feathers or palm branches, slightly 
verging outwards. Anouki (the primitive Syrian Cy- 
ele) alone wears this head-dress among all the Egyp- 
tian gods and goddesses. In fact, on the walls of the 
flower-temple of Oaxaca, and on those of Xochicalco, 


It can, however, | 
only be considered as a conjectural probability, and, as | 
it is our object rather to adduce facts than to follow | 
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appear individuals of a nation identifiable with the al- 








leged Phoenicians of the Egyptian temples. They are 








r d and beardless; they wear a similar tunic, and the 
same head-dress; and they exhibit, moreover, the same 
elevated and classical physiognomy. We have before 
intimated that statues have been found, approaching, in 
facial outline and model, the beau ideal of Greek statu- 
ary. They agree in physiognomy with the people sculp- 
tured at Oaxaca and Xochicaleo; nor have they any 
thing in common with the exaggerated features of the 
race of men depicted at Palenque. Our inference from 
the facts we have stated is, that the Mexicans were right 
in their tradition, that their Tultecan predecessors came 
with the great ancestor of the American people, Votan, 
from the Ophite or Hivite land, in Pheenicia. In faet,a 
Pheenician inscription has been found engraved on a 
rock, in Massachusetts. 

Many curious traditions respecting this ancient emi- 
gration were preserved among the Mexican Indians, and 
are collected in different portions of the various works 
which head our article. The lights derivable from them 
are vague and scattered, but they may tend to impart 
additional probability to that which cannot be demon- 
strably proved. Such was the tradition, that Votan and 
his companions, before the emigration, were present at 
the building of the great tower; that, in the course of 
their emigration, they visited or were expelled from 
Egypt; a tradition true only as applied to the great 
Cyclopean or shepherd family, of which they formed a 
branch. They may, however, have passed it. There is 
no other land but Egypt to which such traditional de- 
signations as the land of the dragon with seven heads, 
the land of the veils of papyrus, the land of the red 
lake or sea, could legitimately apply. 

The learned reader will here recollect the column 
recorded to have been found at the western extremity of 
the African coast, recording in Pheenician characters the 
flight of the Cyclopean Canaanites from the victorious 
Joshua—and may couple this with the Massachusetts 
inscription. We have adduced proofs, by combining 
the ancient Egyptian monuments with the monuments 
of New Spain, in favour of their being the Anakim of 
Syria or the Hivites. Both were a Pheenician people. 
Both may have been concerned in the transatlantic colo- 
nisation. Other probabilities might be adduced. The 
origin of the Ophite worship, or double-serpent worship, 
may be traced to Mount Hermon, in the country of the 
Hivites. It was there that Cadmus, the founder of 
written language, and his wife Hermione, were changed 
into two serpents, and worshipped under that form. It 





is quite notorious that serpent worship was the great 
characteristic of Mexican mythology. That it was a 
Tultecan dogma also, is clear from the symbols which 
remain at Oaxaca and Palenque, and may have been 
derived to the Mexicans from the Tulteques, at the same 
time as the admirable astronomical system of the latter, 
which no savages like the Azteques could possibly have 
invented. The astronomical wheels, always embraced 
by two conflicting serpents, support this view. 

We have already referred to an hieroglyphic at Pa- 
lenque, of two contending serpents, a symbol which the 
Druids of this country appear to have borrowed from 
their Pheenician maritime visiters. We may observe, 
that the fact of the Carthaginians having circumnavi- 
gated Africa, and of the Phenicians making regular 
voyages to this country, renders the hypothesis of their 
having once reached America a much more tameable 
difficulty than it would otherwise appear; especially as 
the difficulty is lessened by the suppositien that, during 
their compulsory wanderings, or their commercial enter- 
prises, these people may have reached America from 
the southeastern shores of Asia and the Indian 
Archipelago, 

If the serpent symbol] at Palenque conveys a strong 
intimation of Tultecan affinity with Syria, there are 
numerous others of a still more convincing nature. Du- 
paix exhibits a silver medal, found in one of the sepul- 
chral monuments, which indeed points to the source of 
the whole Ophite worship. A man and woman are 
represented in a garden with a great serpent near them. 
This is obviously a pictural record of the first pair in 
Eden, the serpent and the fall. The model of the tem- 
ples in New Spain supplies another link of religious 
identification. ‘They are built upon the model of the 
high-places of Pheenicia; some of them, as we have in- 
timated, like those tepes or mammiform pyramids, the 
forms of which were affected by the Carthaginian colo- 
nists from Phoenicia. The identity of the god of the 
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temple of Palenque with the Adoni-Siris of Syria, has | changed for Tultecan. We believe that we have been 


been already sufficiently argued. We may,en passant, 
notice Lord Kingsborough’s startling supposition, that 
the great temple of Palenque and the temple of Solomon 
were built after the same model. With the disproved 
theory of the builders of Palenque being Jews, this hy- 
pothesis must also be admitted to full. But there is more 
truth in it than would at first sight appear. ‘There ex- 
ists, in fact, a strong resemblance between some of the 
details of both, and the resemblance arises from there 
being one Syrian model for both. If his lordship had 
merely argued for the similarity of the ground-plan of 
both, we should have been prompted to concur with his 
inference. We will go further, and say that the model 
of the final Jewish temple, which Ezekiel describes as 
a future point of reunion for the whole restored and 
united Jewish family—and which either imitates or su- 
persedes that of Solomon—is almost precisely like the 


model of the temple of Palenque; as like, in many | 


respects, as anticipative description can be supposed to | , : . ‘ 
ee Oe ere I PI | ger to guile,—and the heart beat high with generous im- 


coincide with an extant exhibition of the same model. 
There remains but one point of coincidence to notice, 
which we shall do briefly, being warned by the extent of 
our paper and the limit of our space. We refer to the 
astronomical system preserved by the semi-barbarous 
Mexicans, but evidently derivable from the Tulteques, | 
or, rather traceable to a previous condition of superior 
civilisation. This system was not less admirable for its 
ingenuity than remarkable for its peculiar and exclusive 
character. The Mexican zodiac, unlike the Egyptian, 
(whence ours is derived,) is subdivided into eighteen 
sizns, and the year into eighteen months of twenty days 
each. The year was thus like the Egyptian, the alleged 
antediluvian year of 360 days. Five intercalary days, | 
as in Egypt, (and spent in festivals as there,) were 
added, in order to make up the periodical complement. 
But the fact of eighteen zodiacal signs, and of eighteen 
months instead of twelve, clearly breaks all link of con- 
nection between the founders of the monuments of New 
Spain and the Egyptians. Where shall we finda similar 
astronomical system and a similar subdivision? The 
reply is at once precise, and confirmatory of our hypo- 
thesis—among the Etrurians. They derived that sys- 
tem, as they did all the arts, from the Cyclopean family 
called Oscans, whom they vanquished and reduced to 
bondage. A singular fact may be added. Both the nu- 
merals, and the symbols for them, among the Etrurians, | 
were the same as those employed by the Mexicans, and | 
those employed on the Tultecan monuments. Another | 
circumstance will complete our view of the identity be- 
tween two branches of the same great Cyclopean family, 
or Wandering Masons, as they existed in Italy and 
Syria, and as they existed (in all probability cotempora- | 
neously) in New Spain. 
| 








In all the families of languages preserved by Aker- 
blad, there is none on record that bears the slightest | 
analogy to the Mexican dialect. It is as singular as it is | 
peculiar. But this language, as the phonetic names of 
the monuments demonstrate, was also the language of 
the founders of those extraordinary piles, whether Tul- 
teques be their proper designation or not. This being the 
case, it will be admitted to be a most curious corrobora- 
tion of our theory, that, on an Oscan monument recently 
discovered near the admitted Cyclopean structures of 
Perugia, words are found which are perfectly Mexican 
in their structure. ‘The following are among them— 
Spancal, Epit, Thunchultl. 

There is one more curiously corroborative circum- 
stance to be adduced, and then our argument will be 
complete. In some of the Japanese islands, and on the 
southeastern shores of Asia, which we have inferred to 
be the point whence the expelled family of Cyclopean 
wanderers and architects (driven as they were from every 
colonised region which they necessarily visited) reached 
the shores of America, are to be found the relics of the 
same calendar and of the same astronomical system. 
The zodiac is there divided into eighteen signs, and the 
year into eighteen months of twenty days each. 

We have now done with the Tultecan division of this 
interesting and important subject. We reserve our in- 
vestigation of the Mexican monuments and antiquities, 
preserved in the various works which head our review, 
for another opportunity—merely remarking, by way of 
emphatic conclusion, that the term “ Mexican Antiqui- 
ties,” hitherto applied to the class of monuments which 
we have been investigating in this paper, should be ex- 





| tion to the rule. 


| with life would teach him to discard. 








VINCENT DESBOROUGH, 





the first to draw attention to this salutary and indispen- 
sable distinction, 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Vincent Hesborough. 


“The measure meted out to others, measured to us again.” 


CHAPTER I, 


L. E. L. closes one of her sportive poems with the 
heartfelt exclamation— 


«“ Thank Heaven that I never 
Can be a child again !” 
The remark falls harshly from a womans lip; and 
| after all does not admit of general application. There 
| are those who were never children—with whom the heart 
| was never young. There are those who never knew 











| that brief but happy period when the spirit was a stran- 


pulses—and the future was steeped in the colours of 
hope—and the past left behind it no sting of bitterness— 
and the brow was unwrinkled with care—and the soul 
unsullied by crime—and the lips poured forth, fondly 


|and fervently, with unbounded and unwavering confi- 
| dence, the heart’s purest and earliest homage to nature 


and to truth. And he whose career, on the second an- 
niversary of his death, I am tempted to record, was a 
living illustration of the truth of this assertion. 

Vincent Desborough’s prospects and position in society 
embraced all that an ambitious heart would seek. He 
was heir to a large fortune—had powerful connections— 


| talents of no common order—and indisputable personal 


attractions. But every good, natural and acquire, was 
marred by a fatal flaw in his disposition. It was largely 
leavened with cruetty. It seemed born withhim. For 
it was developed in very early childhood, and bade defi- 
ance to remonstrance and correction. Insects, dogs, 
horses, servants, all felt its virulence. And yet, on a first 
acquaintance, it appeared incredible that that intelligent 
and animated countenance, those gladsome and beaming 
eyes, could meditate aught but kindness and good-will 
to those around him. But as Lord Byron said of Ali 
Pacha—one of the most cruel and sanguinary of East- 
ern despots—that he was “by far the mildest-looking old 
gentleman he ever conversed with ;” so it might be said 
of Vincent Desborough, that never was a relentless and 
savage heart concealed under a more winning and gentle 
exterior. 

That parents are blind to the errors of their offspring 
has passed into a proverb, and Vincent’s were no excep- 
‘He was a boy,” they affirmed, “ of 
the highest promise.” His ingenuity in causing pain 
was “a mere childish foible which would vanish with 
advancing years ;” and his delight at seeing others suffer 


| it, “an eccentricity which more extended acquaintance 


All boys were 
cruel!” And satisfied with the wisdom of this conclu- 
sion, the Desboroughs intrusted thejr darling to Doctor 
Scanaway, with the request that “he might be treated 
with every possible indulgence.” 

«“ No!” said the learned linguist, loudly and sternly, 
“not if he was heir-presumptive to the dukedom of De- 
vonshire! Your son you have thought proper to place 
with me. For that preference I thank you. But if he 
remains with me he must rough it like the rest. You 
have still the power of withdrawing him.” 

Papa and Mamma Desborough looked at each other 
in evident consternation, and stammered out a disjointed 
disclaimer of any such intention. 

« Very well!—Coppinger,” said he, calling one of the 
senior boys, “take this lad away with you into the 
school-room and put a Livy into his hands. My pupils 
Iaim at making men, not milksops—scholars, not sim- 
pletons. To do this I must have your entire confidence. 
If that be withheld, your son’s luggage is still in the 
hall, and I beg that he and it may be again restored to 
your carriage.” 

« By no means,” cried the Desboroughs in a breath; 
and silenced, if not satisfied, they made their adieus and 
departed. 


CHAPTER II. 


In Doctor Scanaway’s household, Vincent met with a 
congenial spirit in the person of a youth some years his 


senior, named Gervaise Rolleston. Gervaise was q 
young adventurer. He was clever, active, and prepos. 
sessing; but he was poor and dependent. He discovered 
that, at no very distant period, accumulated wealth must 
descend to Vincent, and he fancied that, by submitting 
to his humours and flattering his follies, he might secure 
to himself a home in rough weather. The other had 
no objection to possess a faithful follower. In truth, a 
clever coadjutor was often indispensable for the success. 








ful execution of his mischievous projects. Mutual ne. 
cessity thus proved a stringent bond to both; and between 
them a league was struck up, offensive and defensive, 
which—like other leagues on a broader scale, which are 
supported by wealth and wickedness—was formidable to 
all who opposed its designs and movements. 


CHAPTER III. 


Domiciled in the little village of Horbury, over which 
the learned doctor ruled with undisputed sway, was “a 
widow humble of spirit and sad of heart, for of all the 
ties of life, one son alone was spared her ; and she loved 
him with a melancholy love, for he was the likeness of 
the lost.” Moreover, he was the last of his race, the 
only surviving pledge of a union too happy to endure; 
and the widow, while she gazed on him with that air of 
resigned sorrow peculiar to her countenance—an air 
which had banished the smile, but not the sweetness, 
from her lips—felt that in him were concentrated all the 
ties which bound her to existence. 

«Send Cyril to me,” said the doctor to Mrs. Dormer, 
when he called to welcome her to the village. «No 
thanks—I knew his father—respected him—loved him. 
I like an old family—belong to one myself, though I have 
siill to learn the benefit it has been to me!” 

“T fear,” replied the widow, timidly, for the recollec. 
tion of very limited resources smote painfully across 
her, “at least I feel the requisite pecuniary considera- 
tion ‘ 

“He shall pay when he’s a fellow of his college— 
shall never know it before! You ’ve nothing to do with 
it—but THEN I shall exact it! We will dine in his 
rooms at Trinity, and he shall lionise us over the build- 
ing. I have long wished to see Dr. Wordsworth—good 
man—sound scholar !—but have been too busy these last 
twenty years to manage it. It’s a bargain, then? You’ll 
send him to-morrow ?” 

And the affectionate interest which the doctor took in 
little Cyril, the pains he bestowed on his progress, and 
the evident anxiety with which he watched and aided 
the development of his mind, were one among the many 
fine traits of character which belonged to this warm- 
hearted but unpolished humorist. 

To Dormer, for some undefinable reason, Desborough 
had conceived the most violent aversion. Neither the 
youth of the little orphan, nor his patient endurance of 
insult, nor the readiness with which he forgave, nor the 
blamelessness of his own disposition, served to disarm 
the ferocity of his tormentor. Desborough, to use his 
own words, was “ resolved to drive the little pauper from 
their community, or tease his very heart out.” 

His love for his mother, his fair and effeminate appear- 
ance, his slender figure, and diminutive stature, were the 
objects of his tormentor’s incessant attack. “Complain, 
Dormer—complain at home,” was the advice given him 
by more than one of his class-fellows. 

“It would only grieve my mother,” he replied, in his 
plaintive musical voice, “and she has had so much— 
Oh! so much—to distress her. I might, too, lose my 
present advantages ; and the good doctor is so very very 
lenient to me. Besides, surely, Desborough will become 
kinder by and by, even if he does not grow weary of ill- 
treating me.” 

And thus, cheered by hope, the little martyr struggled 
on, and suffered in silence. 

The fourth of September was the doctor’s birthday, 
and was invariably kept as a sort of Saturnalia by all 
under his roof. The day—always too short—was de- 
voted to cricket, and revelry, and manly sports; and a 
meadow at the back of the shrubbery, which, from its 
being low and marshy, was drained by dykes of all di- 
mensions, was a fayourite resort of those who were 
expert at leaping with a pole. The whole party were in 
motion at an early hour, and Cyril among the rest. 
Either purposely or accidentally he was separated from 
the others, and, on a sudden, he found himself alone 
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